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ND if we lay aside—not sadly and reluctantly, but gladly 
A and as getting rid of an incumbrance—if so we lay 
aside the notion of infallible authority, then what remains? 
I answer, Individualism. Let us not fear that name of 
which some people have such terror. Let us not fear the 
thing which that name represents. Individualism is the 
assertion of the personal life, with its rights, its responsi- 
bilities, and its needs, as the central object of the final pur- 
pose of the world. The religion of the Son of Man cannot, 
must not ignore or be afraid of that. There are many units, 
but the unit of hundreds and the unit of tens are built out 
of and exist for the unit of the one. It can live without 
them, but they cannot live without it. The old Rome forgot 
the personal life in government. The new Rome has for- 
gotten it in religion, and we know the mischief and the 
sufferings of both. There is no hope for the world but 
in a healthy individualism. And individualism in matters 
of thought means private judgment. 

—PHILLIPs Brooks, 
In Authority and Conscience. 
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E have a class of disciples who appear to sum up all 

duty in self-examination. They spend their lives in 

examining and handling themselves. They examine them- 

selves till they are selfish, and extinguish all the evidences 

for which they look. They inspect and handle every affec- 

tion till they have killed it, and become so critical, at length, 

that no feeling of the heart will dare venture out, lest it 
should not be able to stand scrutiny. 

—Horace BusHNELL, 
In Christian Comprehensiveness. 


PREACHING MATERIAL IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE* 


THoMaAS WEARING 


hy eae the general strike of 1926 in England, an American, seeking 
health abroad, took train in a London tube and found the engineer 
to be a volunteer, “a Cambridge professor, with monocle neatly intact.” 
The traveler questioned the academic strike-breaker about his ability 
to manage the train, and the professor replied, “Engines are my hobby.” 
In somewhat facetious mood the health-seeker made comment with 
“My life is my hobby.” 

In the widest and most serious sense, preaching should have behind 
it an interest in life that rivals in intensity that of the hobbyist in 
his specific task. The preacher must make not only his own life 
his hobby, but the life of humanity, particularly in its present ex- 
pressions, and also in the range of its outreach through the centuries. 
He must have the habit of looking at life with the utter absorption 
of the hobbyist to whom all else but the special and personal quest 
is colorless and cold. The minister takes a definite part in the drama 
of human existence, and goes beyond this to become a student of 
that drama. Of all the phenomena which the universe brings to his 
view, the life of mankind must attract and hold his keenest interest 
and his most careful observation. Whatever his memory may retain, 
facts of human worth must predominate. Memories are woven out 
of contact with environment, and those of the authentic preacher will 
not range in restricted areas. They must run the gamut of life 
from the worst to the best. If he is content with less, his preaching 
is by so much enfeebled in its appeal. From week to week many 
ministers make their way with assured and easy step through the 
same sermonic territory and go back to their homes wondering why 
their messages fail to communicate their own interest to their listeners. 
To the majority of the congregation the sermon, with its familiar land- 
marks and its oft-repeated metaphors and analogies, readily turns into 
“a tale of little meaning though the words are strong.” The cure 
for this is a closer contact with the currents of human energy as 
they sweep on from year to year in endless variations. A retired in- 


1 Address at Public Opening of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Sep- 
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dustrialist has ventured the opinion that “there is no business in the 
world that is worth all of a man’s waking life.” The business of 
preaching cannot be included in such a statement. Through all of 
his waking hours the true creator of sermons that are worth while 
will be obsessed with life in its manifold forms, especially those 
forms fashioned by the human spirit in its eager, unending search 
for truth and beauty and goodness, and behind and beyond all of 
these for God, the divine spirit. Only so will his messages have 
the vitality and variety to win a hearing and command a following 
from folk moving from day to day amidst problems that are solved 
with enduring success only by the alive and the alert. 

Individual experience of life situations is not enough to furnish 
preaching material for the minister. In the modern emphasis upon 
the value of actual contact with life, there is a danger that the 
presentation and interpretation suffer from a restricted view. Sermons 
too lavishly interlarded with the so-called “personal experiences” of 
the speaker run all too often in a narrow groove and stir an interest 
that is likely to be superficial and temporary. Professor Luccock 
in “Contemporary American Literature,” while pointing out the values 
of fiction for an understanding of society today, puts forward this 
verdict: “The personal experience of any one individual, let his 
immediate contacts with people and situations be as wide and varied 
as possible, is necessarily limited. Unless there is an extension of 
trustworthy contact with life through literature, he is condemned 
to remain more or less a provincial, an easy prey to false generaliza- 
tions based on too limited data. No other form of literature contributes 
so directly and fully as does the novel to social awareness and imagina- 
tion, to a sensitive understanding of another person, another class or 
race of people, another way of life, a situation never immediately 
experienced.” A minister who used to boast that he had never read 
a novel in his life provided an excellent illustration of the provincialism 
and gullibility referred to by Professor Luccock. 

The preacher, therefore, must study as well as live through human 
experience. In the best sense of the word, he must be a bookish 
person, a bookman. Dean Swift once said in his most satirical mood, 
“For the sins of the learned Heaven permitted the invention of Print- 
ing.” Andrew Lang was of the opinion that printing had dealt a 
“great blow to Literature” and argued that printing has produced no 
greater poets, or philosophers or historians than they who did their 
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work before the era of the printed page. On the other hand, Arthur 
Balfour, in writing about books as giving pure pleasure beyond all 
the beauties of the world of nature, has this striking paragraph: 
“When I compare the position of the reader of today with that of his 
predecessor of the sixteenth century, I am amazed at the ingratitude 
of those who are tempted even for a moment to regret the invention 
of printing and the multiplication of books. There is now no mood 
of mind to which a man may not administer the appropriate nutriment 
or medicine at the cost of reaching down a volume from his book-shelf. 
In every department of knowledge infinitely more is known, and what 
is known is incomparably more accessible than it was to our ancestors. 

It is perfectly possible for a man, not a professed student, 
and who only gives to reading the leisure hours of a business life, 
to acquire such a general knowledge of the laws of nature and the 
facts of history, that every great advance made in either department 
shall be to him both intelligible and interesting; and he may besides 
have among his familiar friends many a departed worthy whose mem- 
ory is embalmed in the pages of memoir or biography. . . . All 
this is ours for the asking.” The minister in our mechanical age, 
in our “civilization on wheels,” daily tempted to spend his time as 
either a “business man” or a chauffeur will do well to bear such senti- 
ments in mind. To be a preacher without fear and without reproach 
he must be a “man of letters.” Henry Ward Beecher used to say 
that “books are windows through which the soul looks out.” Today 
the soul of this country looks out through the books that emerge each 
week in amazing number and variety from printing presses in every 
corner of the land. No one has put the case for the book-lover 
more clearly than John Milton in his unforgettable sentence, “Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” 

Brief pastorates and poorly furnished ministerial book-shelves are 
apt to keep close company. I recall a visit with a preacher in a 
denomination where itinerancy was the rule. Ona shelf or so dedicated 
to books could be found only those volumes he had used in his college 
and seminary years. Nor did he make much of the lending libraries 
in the various places where his pastorates had led. The short pastorate 
and the lean library went together. This condition is not confined 
to any one denomination. And the absence of books in the preacher’s 
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study is more often than not the cause rather than the result of the 
itinerant life of the minister. Sitting in a circle of friends, one of 
them, a clergyman, said, “In the cold season I write my sermons 
for the whole year. I keep them for the warm season in order 
that I may then labor on my farm and yet supply my own pulpit.” 
One of his hearers remarked upon the excellence of the plan and 
asked another minister why he, being straitened for means of support, 
did not follow this plan. “Why do you not,” said he, “write your 
sermons in this way and keep them?” “My sermons will not KEEP 
so long,” was the answer. “I have put my foot down. I shall study.” 
This was in New England in the beginning of the last century, and 
the minister who was determined to allow nothing to interfere with 
regular reading and study came at last to the place where he wrote 
a letter of resignation to his church in words like these, “Brethren and 
Friends,—I have sustained the pastoral relation to you for more than 
fifty-four years, which is a long ministerial life. . . .” Who will 
deny the relation between love of books and the long pastorate? 

In “The Preacher as a Man of Letters,” by Richard Roberts, him- 
self an illustrious modern example of the book-loving minister, is 
a reference that will bear quotation. Speaking to a group of theo- 
logical students, Mr. Roberts said: “Just here I cannot forbear from 
a word about the Rev. Alexander Goosart, M.A., minister of Saint 
George’s Presbyterian Church in Blackburn, England. He was in 
charge of that congregation from 1868 to 1892, a period of twenty-four 
years. During that time he built up a strong and active people and 
erected a church building. He was assiduous and faithful in his 
pastoral duty. At the same time he began and carried through a 
momentous literary undertaking—the editing, and the publishing, of 
reprints of rare Elizabethan and Jacobean literature, as well as the 
works of some of the Puritan writers. He brought out thirty-nine 
volumes of the Fuller Worthies’ Library, thirty-nine volumes of a 
series called ‘Occasional Issues of Unique and Rare Books,’ fourteen 
volumes of the Chertsey Worthies’ Library, thirty-three volumes of 
the Huth Library, and ten volumes of the works of Edmund Spenser. 
By this work he added a great deal to our knowledge of English 
literature and its growth; and to his industry we owe the possession 
of many important writings, of which, but for him, we might still 
be ignorant. When we remember that he traveled not only over 
Great Britain but through all the important countries of Europe, 
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searching libraries for old and forgotten English texts, that he collected 
the subscriptions which made possible the publication of these works, 
and that with all this he did not neglect his pulpit or his pastoral 
duty, and even found time to write a few small devotional works, 
we have a record of industry which should make most of us blush, 
who are so loud in our complaints of the volume of our business and 
the brevity of the week.” The true preacher will assuredly be a 
book-lover with a habit of reading that daily widens his perspectives 
and deepens his insights. He will appreciate the mood in which 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote the following: 


“I read books bad and good—some bad and good 
At once (good aims not always make good books; 
Well-tempered spades turn up ill-smelling soils 
In digging vineyards even); books that prove 
God’s being so definitely, that man’s doubt 
Grows self-defined the other side the line, 

Made atheist by suggestion; moral books, 

Exasperating to licence; gemal books, 

Discounting from the human dignity; 

And merry books, which set you weeping when 

The sun shines—aye, and melancholy books 

Which make you laugh that anyone should weep 

In this disjointed life, for one wrong more. 

The world of books is still the world, I write, 

And both worlds have God’s providence, thank God, 
To keep and hearten.” 


Mr. H. S. Canby has written of the late Stuart P. Sherman that 
“like many prudent men he hesitated to commit himself to the tur- 
moil of contemporary writing.” Ralph Waldo Emerson has left three 
rules for approaching the world of literature, although it is to be won- 
dered if he was not rather like Portia in “The Merchant of Venice” 
who said, “It is a good divine that follows his own instructions: I can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching.” The sage of Concord gave this 
advice: “Never read any book that is not a year old. Never read 
any but famed books. Never read any but what you like.” The first 
rule defines a contemporaneity that may well be considered by some 
preachers who feel that the unpardonable sin is to be behind the times. 
The book they read must be fresh from the press. Their messages 
must be strictly up-to-date. The most recent issue from the “Book 
of the Month Club” is the only literature worth reading. Old authors 
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are entirely ignored. Even the Bible, especially what we call the King 
James’ Version, is likely to suffer neglect in the constant effort to be 
abreast of the latest printed effort of the most modern writer. 
This “blight of contemporaneousness,” as it has been rather awkward- 
ly termed, has affected many writers of our age. According to Edith 
Wharton, the theory of art espoused by most of the post-war writers 
“seems to be that every new creation can issue only from the annihila- 
tion of what preceded it.” Her conclusion is that “the rejection of 
the past has definitely impoverished the present.” Luccock in this con- 
nection quotes approvingly a satirical quatrain by Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. 


“The little front wave ran up on the sand 
And frothed there highly elated; 

‘I am the Tide, said the little front wave, 
‘The waves before me are dated,” 


It is, of course, difficult to define decisively the meaning of contem- 
porary or of that other widely used word, “modern.” For instance, 
we find a celebrated preacher of our own time printing a book with 
the title, “Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature” its chapters discuss- 
ing poetry and prose by such authors as Francis Thompson, Henrik 
Ibsen, John Ruskin, Alfred Tennyson, William Wordsworth, John 
Morley, Robert Browning, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and John Masefield, 
the last-named being actually the only modern writer in the list. In 
another book on my shelves with the title, “Essays of Our Times” are 
found only the writings of men and women whose literary output 
marks the three decades of the twentieth century from which we have 
just emerged. If the term contemporary be applied within this latter 
area and only to the literature in our own native tongue, it will be 
found that here is a field rich in interpretations of life for those who 
seek homiletical material. So wide and so wealthy is this territory 
that the time limits of the present occasion permit reference to but 
two or three divisions. 

First, perhaps a plea for the inclusion of contemporary verse in 
the reading and study of the minister may be pardoned. Some years 
since, as I left the divinity school and began to move amongst ministers, 
I found one whose library held some three thousand volumes. These 
were reputable,—some of them, to me, formidable,—works in history, 
science, theology, and political economy, with not a single volume of 
verse. He told me that poetry was mere piffle. His opinion was ex- 
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actly that of Harry Hotspur, as Shakespeare pictures him in King 
Henry IV, when the Welshman Glendower charges him with ignorance 
of English ditties. Replies the practical northerner: 
“Marry, and I’m glad of it with all my heart. 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers: 

I had rather hear a brazen can’stick turn’d, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry. 

’Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag.” 

Actlil sSen 1: 

When Mr. Max Eastman was in Rochester last winter, at the opening 
of his address he quoted at length from his own book on the “Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry.” These were his words: “A simple experiment will 
distinguish two types of human nature. Gather a throng of people 
and pour them into a ferry-boat. By the time the boat has swung in- 
to the river you will find that a certain proportion have taken the 
trouble to climb upstairs in order to be out on deck and see what is 
to be seen as they cross over. The rest have settled indoors to think 
what they will do upon reaching the other side, or perhaps lose them- 
selves in apathy or tobacco smoke. But leaving out those apathetic, 
or addicted to a single enjoyment, we may divide all the alert passen- 
gers on the boat into two classes: those who are interested in crossing 
the river, and those who are merely interested in getting across. And 
we may divide all the people on the earth, or all the moods of people, 
in the same way. Some of them are chiefly occupied with attaining 
ends, and some with receiving experiences. The distinction of the two 
will be more marked when we name the first kind practical, and the 
second poetic, for common knowledge recognizes that a person poetic 
or in a poetic mood is impractical, and a practical person is intolerant 
of poetry.” In his discussion Mr. Eastman asserts that the poetic at- 
titude and the poetic mood are commonest in childhood and in youth, 
and he makes a plea for the preservation of the poetic throughout life. 
He writes: ‘‘We should ourselves long to be born again and maintain 
for the future a more equable union of the practical and poetic in our 
character. That such a union is attainable the lives of the greatest 
show. It is possible to keep throughout a life not wholly disordered, 
or idle, or cast loose from the general drift of achievement, a spirit 
fresh to the world. The thought brings us back to Aeschylus, a man 
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of heroic proportions who achieved, in an age of turmoil and war, a 
life filled wonderfully with realizations that were final. . . . The 
example of the hero proves that it is possible for a man who can think 
clearly and command the differences that lie within him to be both 
poetic and practical to a high degree.” Mr. Eastman draws this ar- 
resting ‘conclusion, “The greatly poetic . . . are those who live 
variously as well as vividly in the present . . . only the childlike 
and the poetic make the innumerable intimate acquaintances that are 
to be made, who welcome all living qualities and perfect them, and fin- 
ally, perhaps, in a supreme moment of morning sunshine, realize what 
we may call the essence of crossing a ferry. Their breast thrills, and 
their eyes drink with rapture the million moving and dancing details 
of that pageant of life.” 

The preacher anxious to understand the life and thought of his time 
will miss much valuable material if he leaves modern verse out of his 
reading program. A “great modern poet” has put before the English 
speaking world his dream of “an alliance between religion, which must 
be retained unless the world is to perish, and complete rationality, 
which must come unless the world is also to perish, by means of the 
interfusing effect of poetry.” Anyone who has read carefully “The 
Testament of Beauty” by Robert Bridges, the late poet-laureate of Eng- 
land, will see how he has attempted in metrical language and with poetic 
imagery of the most catholic character to show that modern scientific 
inventions and discoveries do not destroy the essentials of religion 
but only the outer vestments in which religion from age to age is apt 
to clothe itself. . . . Bridges says that prayer has not had its right- 
ful place because of the fact that. . . . Philosophy 


“filtering out delusions from her theory of life, 

in dread of superstition gave religion away 

to priests and monks, who rich in their monopoly 
furbish and trim the old idols, that they dare not break, 
for fear of the folk and need of good disciplin.” 


The case for modern knowledge Bridges presents with vigorous 
language in his Epistle 1, lines 345-370. 


“Science has pierced man’s cloudy commonsense, 

Dow’rd his homely vision with more expansive an embrace, 
And the rotten foundation of old superstition exposed. 
That trouble of Pascal, those vain paradoxes of Austin, 
Those Semitic parables of Paul, those tomes of Aquinas, 
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All are thrown to the limbo of antediluvian idols, 
Only because we learn mankind’s true history, and know 
That not at all from a high perfection sinfully man fell, 
But from baseness arose: We have with sympathy enter’d 
Those dark caves, his joyless abodes, where with ravening brutes 
Bear or filthy hyena, he once disputed a shelter:— 
That was his Paradise, his garden of Eden,—abandon’d 
Ages since to the drift and drip, the cementing accretions 
Whence we now separate his bones buried in the stalagma, 
His household makeshifts, his hunting tools, his adornments, 
From the scatter’d skeletons of a lost prehistoric order, 
In mammoth and wooly rhinoceros, the machairodos, and beasts 
Whose unnamed pastures the immense Atlantic inundates. 

cae ae 
In what corner of the earth lie not dispersed the familiar 
Flinty relics of his old primitive stone—cutlery? what child 
Kens not now the design, the adapted structure of each one 
Of those hand-labor’d chert-flakes, whether axe, chisel, or knife, 
Spearhead, barb of arrow, rough plane or rudely serrate saw? 
Stones that in our grandsires’ time told no sermon, (awaiting 
Indestructible, unnumber’d, on chary attention) 
From their preadamite pulpits now cry Revelation.” 


To the preacher inclined to pass Bridges by in his study of contempo- 
rary verse, let me bring the opinion of Robert Hillyer, American poet 
and Harvard professor. Last year Mr. Hillyer wrote this regarding 
himself to the editors of “Authors Today and Yesterday:” “He has 
little regard for the names in contemporary poetry with the exception 
of Robert Frost and Robert Bridges. The latter he considers incom- 
parably the greatest poet of modern times and one of the great masters 
of English poetry.” 

In one of the essays written by Mr. George Santayana, he discusses 
a popular insistence that poetry, as distinguished from philosophy, is 
marked by brevity. Poetry is something “winged, flashing, inspired.” 
The parts of a longish part are better than the whole. Mr. Santayana 
suggests a method for the production of poetry. “Focus a little ex- 
perience, give some scope and depth to your feeling, and it grows 
imaginative; give it more scope and more depth, focus all experience 
within it, make it a philosopher’s vision of the world, and it will grow 
imaginative in a superlative degree, and be supremely poetical. The 
difficulty, after having the experience to symbolize, lies only in having 
enough imagination to hold and suspend it in a thought; and further 
to give this thought such verbal expression that others may be able to 
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decipher it, and to be stirred by it as by a wind of suggestion sweep- 
ing the whole forest of their memories.” Thus Santayana concludes 
that “poetry is not poetical for being short-winded or incidental, but, 
on the contrary, for being comprehensive and having range. It is the 
acme of life to understand life. The height of poetry is to speak the 
language of the gods.’ From Untermeyer’s “Modern American 
Poetry,” let me illustrate Santayana’s sentences in a poem by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese which I am glad he included in his “critical anthol- 
ogy” for it is one of the finest sonnets ever produced in this country. 
“Tears” is the name of it. 


“When I consider Life and its few years 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street,— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David his little lad!” 


In that there is, in Santayana’s phrase, a wind of suggestion sweeping 
the whole forest of memories. Here is another, which Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay put last in her collection of verse entitled ‘“The Buck in 
the Snow” and published in 1928. The sonnet has the caption, “To 
Jesus on His Birthday.” Professor Luccock in “Contemporary Amer- 
ican Literature and Religion” quotes it in his chapter on “Social Dis- 
content and Protest,” changing, I do not know why, Miss Millay’s own 
verse arrangement. 


“For this your mother sweated in the cold, 
For this you bled upon the bitter tree; 
A yard of tinsel ribbon bought and sold; 
A paper wreath; a day at home for me. 
The merry bells ring out, the people kneel; 
Up goes the man of God before the crowd; 
With voice of honey and with eyes of steel 
He drones your humble gospel to the proud. 
Nobody listens. Less than the wind that blows 
Are all your words to us you died to save. 
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O Prince of Peace! O Sharon’s dewy Rose! 
How mute you lie within your vaulted grave. 

The stone the angel rolled away with tears 

Is back upon your mouth these thousand years.” 


In times like these, when anthologies of every sort and size are mak- 
ing their appearance and becoming more widely used, the search for 
preaching material in contemporary verse is apt to take the form of a 
hurried glance through such books as “Quotable Poems” or compila- 
tions dealing with themes like Easter and Christmas and Memorial 
Day. The narrowly practical ends served by such a search are not 
calculated to develop a growing appreciation of poetic values. The 
minister’s knowledge of poetry should spring from a closer acquaint- 
ance than this. He ought to steep himself in the metrical literature of 
his day. He ought to follow Edwin Markham in his “Book of Poetry” 
as the poet culls flowers from many fields of the present and the past. 
C. M. Hill’s “The World’s Great Religious Poetry,” Elvira Slack’s 
“Christ in the Poetry of Today,” Dr. Albertson’s “Lyra Mystica,” the 
carefully selected anthologies of verse arranged and edited by such 
outstanding poets as Harriet Monroe, Louis Untermeyer, Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, and Thomas Curtis Clark—all of these should have the 
careful study of the preacher. He will not neglect the clear and com- 
pelling portrayals of life in such books as William Stanley Braithwaite’s 
anthologies of magazine verse. Let me quote one which appeared 
first in “Poetry” and was included by Braithwaite in his issue of 1928. 
Ruth Evelyn Henderson is the writer and the name of the poem is 
“Tnterim.” 


“So now,” I said to Billy, “When you learn 

That speech by heart, yowll know just where the battle 
Of Gettysburg was fought.” The fragile fern 
Stood unafraid in meadows where the cattle 

Were grazing, and the honeysuckle trailed 

In sweetness over the old stones of a wall. 
Somehow the little futile cannon failed 

To frighten a flock of quaint-eyed doves away 

From where one perched upon a cannon ball 

And others walked (the blue doves and the gray) 
With delicate steps through grass and fragrant clover. 
Beyond a fence the disciplined ranks of corn 

Were all at peace. 

“You know that I was born,” 
Said Billy, “Before the Civil War was over.” 
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The dreams in his eyes were very kind and gay. 

I hid my start. “You mean the World War, dear. 

The Civil War was rather long ago. 

I think you study it in school this year.” 

“IT meant the World War then,’ he said. “You know, 
It’s hard to keep so many old wars clear. 

Oh, look!” He gave his eager hands a clap— 

The trees that saw it all touched leaves above 

A bronze memorial figure; on the cap 

Of the motionless soldier lad—one white still dove. 


In that brief poem is portrayed the whole desperate struggle of a 
war tortured generation with the succeeding generation untouched by 
its black plague and unaware of what another war may bring. 

The work of poets like Edwin Markham and Carl Sandburg and 
Vachel Lindsay and Elinor Wylie and Edgar Lee Masters, with oth- 
ers, should be familiar to the modern preacher, but he will, in my 
opinion, put more time to better use in a careful study of all the writ- 
ings brought out by such literary craftsmen as John Masefield and 
Robert Frost and T. S. Eliot and Edwin Arlington Robinson, the 
last-named, in my judgment, the outstanding poetic voice in twentieth 
century America. An edition of his “Collected Poems,” published in 
1929, complete in one volume, ought to be on the shelf of every preach- 
er in this country. In my copy of Robinson’s “The Glory of the 
Nightingales,” (1930) there is a note taken from E. H. Jeffs’ “Princes 
of the Modern Pulpit in England.” It describes a sermon by W. E. 
Orchard as it affected Mr. Jeffs: “The central point of the sermon, 
one might say, was neither Catholic nor Evangelical, but simply Chris- 
tian. It was the emphatic declaration that complete forgiveness of 
our enemies is only possible when we take God’s view of things, and 
we see in the person who does the wrong, and not the person who is 
wronged, the one most deeply to be pitied. The one sinned against 
has suffered some temporal wrong; the other is in danger of eternal 
injury. We must forgive him to save him. Forgiveness, not revenge, 
will draw him to penitence and salvation.” Arlington’s poem and Or- 
chard’s sermon have the same general theme and the American poet 
portrays in dignified and stately language the experience of a man who 
seeks revenge for a wrong wrought him in a “storm-buried past,” and 
who finds his erstwhile betrayer “in more pain than his body alone 
could feel.” His “sick hate” is transmuted into a pity divine in its 
dimensions. At the beginning of the tale we are told that 
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“Nightingale 
Had shattered Malory, and as autumn waits 
Unfailingly for summer to be done, 
There was a story waiting to be told 
By Malory, who believed he knew the peak 
And issue of it.” 


At the end he exclaims pityingly, “You were blind, Nightingale.” 
Malory is left “with the lonely joy of being alive in a good servitude, 
and of not being obscurely and unintelligibly wasted.” Through the 
generosity of Nightingale Malory has “an imperious way of life in 
service. “All there is to see of Nightingale is lying at last unhar- 
assed and untorn,” in Malory’s presence. 


“Here was a place where gold would buy no sorrow, 
And the embellished rhetoric of regret 

Would soon be words forgotten, and no more. 
There was nothing left of Nightingale but silence, 
And a cold weight of mystery that was man, 

And was no longer man—as waves outside 

Were cold and still, and were no longer waves. 
There was nothing left for Malory but remembrance 
Of the best that was behind him, and life struggling 
In the darkness of a longer way before him 

Than a way there was from anywhere to Sharon— 
A darkness where his eyes were to be guided 

By light that would be his, and Nightingale’s.” 


In Mr. Robinson’s book of eighty-three sonnets published by the 
Macmillan Company in the same year as Miss Millay’s sonnet is one 
that the poet has placed first in his list. This also is quoted by Pro- 
fessor Luccock. Such writing should claim a preacher’s study. It 
is called “Calvary,” and is Christian literature of the first rank. 


“Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with houndish glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly,— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 

But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be strong! 
Tell me O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross!” 
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Every one of the eighty-three sonnets is an exquisitely wrought vignette 
and most of them portray moods and conditions of life and thought 
in our own day with which the modern minister ought to be reasonably 
familiar. 

As we turn to the prose divisions of contemporary literature here is 
found a wealth of illumination and suggestion for those in quest of 
preaching material. Here, too, is seen a wide use of the term “mod- 
ern.” A celebrated professor, giving advice on general reading a few 
years ago to theological students at Yale University, counted among 
modern essayists the names of Macaulay, Carlyle, Lamb, Arnold, Rus- 
kin, Lowell, and Emerson. Not one of these names can occur in a 
roll-call of contemporary essayists, yet it may be safe to venture that 
the art of writing essays and the value of these studies for the preacher 
remain on the loftiest literary levels through the thirty years of the 
twentieth century marking for us our contemporary period. Famous 
names in the realm of the essay will readily suggest themselves, Inge, 
Chesterton, Beerbohm, Belloc, Russell, Shaw, Benson, and L. P. Jacks 
in England and in this country, Lippman, Dewey, Canby, Sherman, 
Agnes Repplier, Durant, McFee, Morley, Nathan, Mencken, Paul 
Elmer More, Henry Van Dyke, the Van Dorens, Frank Moore Colby, 
and Robert Lynd, naming but a few of the creators in this field of lit- 
erary craftsmanship. 

From the Frenchman, Montaigne, who is said to have commenced 
technically the form of literature styled the essay, through Charles 
Lamb, the Englishman whose works still hold an imperishable fra- 
grance, to our own Christopher Morley, these writers have sought to 
throw light upon life in all its odd corners, and vagrant moods and 
serious endeavors. The preacher can taste life and get the tang and 
the spice of it if he cultivates the acquaintance afforded by the wide 
circle of contemporary essayists. He must read the essay not as he 
would consult an encyclopedia, for certain detailed information, to 
fill his memory with solid, practical facts, but to look at life with the 
writer. THe must expect to find in the essay, “a companionable treat- 
ment of that vast mass of little problems and floating ideas which are 
aroused and evoked by our passage through the world, our daily em- 
ployment, our leisure hours, our amusements and diversions, and above 
all, by our relations with other people—all the unexpected, inconsistent, 
various, simple stuff of life,’ as Arthur Christopher Benson has so 
well put it. The essayist has for his “confessed aim” the task of mak- 
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ing “people interested in life and in themselves and in the part they 
can take in life.” The modern activity in anthologies finds itself well 
represented in the realm of the essay and these can at slight expense 
come to the shelves of the modern preacher. Among these are “Con- 
temporary Essays” in “The Modern Student’s Library,” edited by 
Odell Shepard, “Essays of the Past and Present,” arranged by Pro- 
fessor Taylor of the University of Wisconsin, “Essays toward Truth,” 
selected by Robinson, Pressey, and McCallum of Dartmouth College, 
“Adventures in Essay Reading,” by Rankin, Lasher and Morris of 
the University of Michigan and “Essays of Our Own Times,” selected 
by Professor Sharon Brown of Brown University, the last and first 
named of these five collections being perhaps the best. 

Before turning reluctantly from this all too brief glance at the mod- 
ern essay, let me give one glimpse at the present scene as viewed by 
Will Durant in “Is Progress a Delusion.” Here is his conclusion: “We 
need not worry, then, about the future. We are weary with too much 
war, and in our lassitude of mind we listen readily to a Spengler an- 
nouncing the downfall of the Western world. But this arrangement 
of the birth and death of civilization in cycles of 1,800 years is a trifle 
too exact; we may be sure that the future will play wild pranks with 
this mathematical despair. There have been wars before, and wars 
far worse than our Great one. Man and civilization survived them; 
within fifteen years after Waterloo, defeated France was producing 
sO many geniuses that every attic in Paris was occupied. Never was 
our heritage of civilization and culture so secure, and never was it 
half so rich. Let us do our little share to preserve it, augment it, and 
pass it on, confident that time will wear away chiefly the dross of it, 
and that what is finally fair and noble in it will escape mortality, to 
illuminate and gladden many generations.” In a single paragraph by 
this clear-visioned and competent essayist can be found food for much 
thought and material for many sermons. With the brilliance and the 
suggestiveness of so many modern essays at the elbow of the preach- 
er, no sermon need be dull and no public utterance prosy and vapid. 

The preacher in our own period proud of the fact that he had never 
read a novel in his life would violently disagree with a recent state- 
ment by Professor Luccock when urging the importance of fiction. 
Let me quote: “Literature is of first concern for religion also in that 
it shows the symptoms of a time, its need, its voids, its sore spots, its 
hopes, its despairs. The competent novelist of any period is an indis- 
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pensable diagnostician for anyone who would seek to heal the hurt 
of humanity. We can learn far more of the soul of nineteenth century 
England from Charles Dickens than from John Henry Newman. We 
can learn more, to take an extreme example, of the sickness of soul of 
New York City from Michael Gold’s “Jews Without Money,” than 
from all the reports of the Federation of Churches published in the 
last thirty years. If more religious leaders had had the wisdom to 
see life through the eyes of dramatists and novelists, and had not ex- 
hausted so much of their spiritual energies in denunciation, they would 
have felt more deeply and known more accurately the sickness they 
desired to heal.” 

Perhaps Professor Luccock over-states the case for the contempo- 
rary novelist. A careful reading of his nearly three hundred page 
discussion of values for the preacher in the literary output of our time 
is likely to lead to the conclusion that the writer seems determined to 
find nothing alien to the use of the pulpit. The claim of “fidelity to 
life situations” that he makes for dramatist and novelist and their 
productions seems to lack discrimination. His description of Eugene 
O’Neill as “the towering figure of twentieth century American drama 
moving across the stage much like a Colossus” may be set over against 
the verdict of Mr. V. F. Calverton in “The Liberation of American 
Literature.” This literary critic allows that the drama in this country 
has come to national awareness in O’Neill but instead of striding across 
the stage like a Colossus he is more like the lame Hephaestus who 
limped across the Olympian stage to the inextinguishable laughter of 
the Greek gods. To Calverton he has “fumbled and floundered in every 
direction in an attempt to find truth and free it from its fetters.”’ His 
dramas lack the clarity and strength revealed by masters in that field 
like Shakespeare, Racine or Moliére. In the Greek tragedies there is 
defeat but it is heroic; in O’Neill the “catastrophe is a sick catastrophe 
instead of a great tragic one.” 


The same may be said of some of the novelists whose works seem 
of so much importance for Professor Luccock. But the fact does not 
prevent them from being of value to the preacher, for, after all, they 
are but echoes of the voices sounding down the corridors of the age 
in which the modern minister must deliver his messages and reach his 
public. More than this, he must remember that his hearers, many of 
them, are reading this fiction, and need an interpreter, who has a sound 
literary sense as well as a dominating religious purpose, to guide them 
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in their choice of authors and to estimate the spiritual worth of the 
books that come into their homes. 

Preaching material in abundance may be found in the work of such 
novelists across the Atlantic as John Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, 
Hugh Walpole, Compton Mackenzie, Frank Swinnerton, Sheila Kaye 
Smith, Rose Macaulay, whom, by the way, William Lyon Phelps calls 
“an historian of manners,” J. B. Priestly, and Aldous Huxley, to name 
a few. In this country the list of first-rank novelists has lengthened 
considerably during the last two decades. Zona Gale, Willa Cather, 
T. S. Stribling, Edith Wharton, Louis Bromfield, Theodore Dreiser, 
John Dos Passos, Ernest Hemingway, Glenway Westcott, Edna Fer- 
ber, Upton Sinclair, Ellen Glasgow, Scott Fitzgerald, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, and Sinclair Lewis make an impressive showing in any survey 
of present-day American fiction. As one reads the reviews that come 
out week by week, one realizes how utterly impossible it is for any min- 
ister to keep abreast of the fictional output even of this country’s auth- 
ors. If he thinks of Emerson’s third rule and reads only those that he 
likes he will find himself throwing aside many of the reputedly famed 
novels as unfit for serious study. 

Edith Wharton is of the opinion that our newest novelists in both 
England and America have so cut themselves away from the tradi- 
tions of the past that their work is “spindling and their roots meagre.” 
They have determined to be different and have in so far lost the prin- 
ciple of life. Bernard de Voto calls the six novels of Sinclair Lewis 
up to and including Ann Vickers “the most vigorous of our time in 
America” but he points out that modern realism in fiction has a very 
poor and inadequate representation in these books. One of them is a 
“wholly fantastic distortion of the religious scene,” another is a study 
of a bacteriologist that falls far short of subtlety and intricacy of un- 
derstanding made by one who happens “to dislike the Rockefeller 
Foundation.’”’ His characters are not true to life but are the creations 
of a satirist. He is too unscrupulous in his satire, too defective a tech- 
nician to be a great novelist. In the future people will say that “he 
was the finest American novelist of his period, but in that period no. 
American of genius was writing novels.” 

It is therefore incumbent upon the preacher interested in fiction to 
create for himself standards of excellence in truth-portrayal that will 
prevent him from following the latest fad in fictional production and 
will bring to his sermons a sympathy and an understanding born of 
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intimate contact with reliable interpreters of modern life. He will 
listen to Edith Wharton when she says, with reference to the younger 
fiction writers today, “To facilitate their realism, they naturally in- 
cline to situate their tales among the least developed classes, and in 
America, for instance, our young novelists are frequently praised for 
choosing the “real America” as the scene of their fiction—as though 
the chief intellectual and moral resources of the country lay among the 
poor whites of the Appalachians or their counterparts in other regions.” 
He will ponder the dictum of Henry Seidel Canby that so-called prole- 
tariat literature is not really literature for the proletariat and will not 
reach and hold the interest of the emancipated worker of our tomor- 
row. He will so dispose his time and strength in striving through a 
wise choice of reading to understand and to serve the people of his day 
that provincialism and pettiness will be left aside. So contemporary 
literature will never lead him into false views of life, will never tyran- 
nize over his higher impulses, but will be the medium through which 
he may move to a mastery of his material as he appeals to his public 
and leads them towards those “shining uplands to which our God Him- 
self is moon and sun.” This is assuredly the path of duty for the 
preacher in our extremely literate age. If he follows it faithfully, the 
“stubborn thistle” in the “waste lands” of present day writing will turn 
for him into “glossy purples that out-redden all voluptuous garden 
roses.” 


THE BAPTISTS AND ROGER WILLIAMS 


Conrap Henry MoEHLMAN 


BAe ee ican Baptists have long claimed and exhibited Roger Wil- 
liams as their founder and great leader. Doubts expressed by 
extra-Baptist investigators have been all too curtly dismissed. Ques- 
tions such as, did Roger Williams really found the First Baptist Church 
in North America, was Roger Williams immersed, are Baptist prin- 
ciples discoverable in the writings of the New England “firebrand” 
will not down. As the three hundredth anniversary of Williams’ de- 
parture from Massachusetts approaches, these problems merit histori- 
cal consideration, although some Florida Baptist Association may be 
depended upon to settle them through the appointment of a committee 
on resolutions. 


1. Earlier Doubts Regarding the Baptist Status of Roger Williams 


When some citizens of Sturbridge, Massachusetts, petitioned the 
Massachusetts legislature of 1874-75 to revoke the order of banish- 
ment promulgated against Roger Williams in the winter of 1635-36, 
Henry Martyn Dexter replied in a monograph entitled, “As to Roger 
Williams and his ‘Banishment’ from Massachusetts Plantation; with 
a few further words concerning the Baptists, the Quakers, and Religious 
Liberty.” + The noted preacher, editor, and historian accused the Bap- 
tists of refusing to face the facts regarding the Rhode Island radical, 
who “never was such a Baptist as they are, and for but a very short 
period of time a Baptist at all.” ? 

As early as September, 1880, Professor William H. Whitsitt, at the 
time the President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary locat- 
ed at Louisville, Kentucky, publicly announced his conclusion that 
immersion was introduced into England in 1641, O. S. In the course 
of the controversy which developed in consequence of this statement 
by the professor of Church History in a prominent Southern Baptist 
school, Professor Whitsitt published “A Question in Baptist History.” 
In an appendix to this study, he made this startling declaration: 

“In the present state of information, it would be unwise to pro- 


nounce with certainty any conclusion regarding this question [Wil- 
liams’ baptism]. However, within the limits of its uncertainty, 


1 Boston, 1876. 


2Ibid., p. 1. a 
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which is freely acknowledged, the weight of evidence appears to 
incline very clearly towards the view that Roger Williams was 
sprinkled and not immersed.in Providence in 1639.” 


In 1888, George E. Ellis in “The Puritan Age in Massachusetts, 1629- 
1685,” wrote: 


“No one can be surprised that the now numerous and respected 
fellowship of the Baptists crave the honor of so noble a founder 
on this continent [as Roger Williams]. But if they accept his 
own statement of his views he would seem rather to have dis- 
credited the denomination than to have assumed its leadership.” * 


M. R. Ellis, indeed, contended that John Clarke founded the first 
Baptist church in America at Newport, Rhode Island, and that he also 
organized the colony of Rhode Island, alleging that Newport’s line of 
ministers is continuous and that no civic or religious records for Prov- 
idence exist prior to 1676.° 


3 Louisville, 1896, p. 164. The calendar of Pope Gregory hails from 1582. 
It was adopted officially by England in 1752. Before 1752, the English year 
began legally on March 25, Lady Day, or Annunciation, see Luke 1:26-38. 
After 1752 the English year began on January 1. Hence the dates in some 
modern histories are confusing according as Old Style or New Style is followed. 
Under Old Style, March was the first month and February the twelfth month. 
1638, O.S., is the equivalent of our March 25, 1638 to March 24, 1639. January 
1, 1638, O.S., equals January 11, 1639 in our reckoning. December 10, 1638, 
O.S., equals December 21, 1638 in our chronology. 

4P. 270. 

5 The Baptist, March 31, 1928, p. 407; The Sunday Telegram, Elmira, N. Y., 
July 6, 1930, p. 4. For errors in the narrative of Ellis, see articles by A. W. 
Cleaves in The Baptist; 1928, pp. 567, 599. According to Howard M. Chapin, 
secretary of the R. I. Historical Society, civic records exist from 1637-38. 
Lacunae appear. After 1640 abundant and fairly complete records are at hand. 
Dr. Cleaves states that “the records of the First Church for the first century 
are scanty. The original books have disappeared. . . . Later record books, 
however, incorporate some earlier material. And there is quite a number of 
contemporary documents which refer to the church and its doings and member- 
ship. A carefully-written history of the town and church dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century was composed by a man of the highest standing 
who had first-hand information from men who had been in personal touch with 
Roger Williams and others of the original members.” But Armitage (A His- 
tory of the Baptists, p. 663) says, “In fact, during the so-called King Philip’s 
War, in 1676, most if not all the houses in Providence were destroyed by 
the Indians, and the records, if there were any, of course, perished in the 
flames. Also, according to Armitage, the church records “begin only in April, 
1775.” The Book of Records composed by John Stanford is not only fragmentary 
but contains contradictions, e.g., that Williams was pastor of the church for 
four years instead of four months! Henry M. King in his Historical Catalogue 
of the members of the First Baptist Church in Providence, R. I., states that 
the early records of the church have been lost, that the names of the persons 
baptized cannot be established, and that twelve men plus some women consti- 


tuted the Providence church, pp. 187-189. He also admits William’s withdrawal 
from the church within a few months, p. 1 


pa 
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One of the most recent biographers of Roger Williams concludes 
that the Rhode Island apostle of soul freedom 


“never joined the Baptist church. He went to their meetings 
for three or four months.” ° 


2. A Recent Baptist Verdict 


Probably the most scholarly discussion of the question of the im- 
mersion of Roger Williams by a Baptist church historian is by Pro- 
fessor Harkness of the Crozer Theological Seminary. For three prin- 
cipal reasons, he finally decided that Roger Williams was rebaptized 
by sprinkling in 1639. In 1639 the English Baptists with whose views 
Williams was familiar were still practising sprinkling. The various 
references of Governor Winthrop imply that sprinkling was the mode 
of the baptism of Williams. “The strongest arguments against Wil- 
liams’ immersion are two references made by himself to that prac- 
tice.” The letters involved, which will be examined later, are the 
“Seekonk-letter” of 1649 and the “Browne-letter” of 1650.” 


I 


Roger Williams and the First Baptist Church in 
North America 


3. The Claims of the First Baptist Church of Providence, 
Rhode Island 


In the beautiful steeple of the First Baptist Church of Providence, 
Rhode Island, hangs a bell, weighing over a ton, containing this in- 
scription : 


“This church was founded in 1639, by Roger Williams, First 
Pastor and the First Assertor of Liberty. It was the first church 
in Rhode Island and the first Baptist church in America.” ® 


6 James Ernst, Roger Williams, New York, 1932, p. 207. 

7R. E. E. Harkness, Crozer Quarterly, 1928, pp. 440-460. Roger Williams, 
a lifelong friend of Governor Winthrop of Mass. Bay, reached Boston in 1629, 
living in Salem or Plymouth until his banishment late in 1635, when he fled 
to Seekonk, Mass. Moving across the river, he settled in what is now Provi- 
dence. In 1643, Williams journeyed to England to obtain a charter for 
Providence Plantation. Eight years later, he and Dr. John Clarke were in 
England to oppose a commission secretly granted to William Coddington and 
to secure the confirmation of the earlier charter. Williams lived to 1683. Dr. 
John Clarke landed in Boston in 1637, In the following year he reached 
Acquidneck Island, Pocasset being settled in 1638 and Newport in 1639. He 
died a century before the Declaration of Independence. 

8A. B. Strickland, Roger Williams, Philadelphia, 1919, p. 73. 
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Yet an inscription, even upon a bell of 1775, is scarcely a first-rate his- 


torical document. 
In the summer of 1932, the calendar of the First Baptist Church of 
Providence contained an historical item which read in part: 


“This church is the oldest church of any denomination in the 
State and the oldest Baptist church in America. It was founded 
as early as 1638 by Roger Williams and his companions, and has 
maintained a continuous existence from that time. The first set- 
tlers under the leadership of Roger Williams, their minister, came 
from Salem, from which place he had been banished two years 
before. Others had joined them from Boston and here on land 
purchased by them from the Indians, they founded a colony in 
which they themselves might enjoy, and also offer to all men ‘dis- 
tressed of conscience’ the priceless boon of soul-liberty. It was 
the first time in the history of the world that a State was founded 
with civil and religious liberty for its corner-stone.” 


Even the names of the original members of the oldest church in 
the Baptist denomination apparently are known: 

“Its first members were twelve in number, viz.: Roger Wil- 
liams, Ezekiel Holliman, Stuckley Westcot, John Green, Richard 
Waterman, Thomas James, Robert Cole, William Carpenter, Fran- 
cis Weston, and Thomas Olney.” ® 

It is also alleged that Mr. Williams served the First Baptist Church 
of Providence for four years as pastor: 

“The records of the church name about four years as the dura- 
tion of his pastorship. This brought it to the time when he went 
to England for the first charter.” 1° 

In judging these claims of and for the First Baptist Church of 
Providence, it should be recalled that the original records of this 
church have disappeared. Numerous lacunae exist. Believing Bene- 
dict could not persuade himself that Williams was pastor of the church 
very long: 

“As to his retiring soon from the pastoral office, there can be 
no dispute.” 


Callender added a note to his “Century Sermon” which Baptist his- 
torians have sought to pass by in silence, but whose implications are 


9 David Benedict, A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America 
and Other Parts of the World, New York, 1849, p. 450. 

10 Tbid., p. 443, note 6 

11 Tbid., p. 443. 
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very damaging to the traditional story of the relation between Roger 
Williams and the Baptists: 


“Since this was transcribed for the press, I find some reason 
to suspect that Mr. Williams did not form a church of the Ana- 
baptists, and that he never joined with the Baptist church there. 
Only, that he allowed them to be nearest the Scripture rule, and 
true primitive practice, as to the mode and subject of baptism, 
but that he himself waited for new apostles, etc. The most an- 
cient inhabitants now alive, some of them above eighty years old, 
who personally knew Mr. Williams, and were well acquainted 
with many of the original settlers, never heard that Mr. Williams 
formed a Baptist Church there, but always understood that Mr. 
Browne, Mr. Wickenden or Wiginton, Mr. Dexter, Mr. Olney, 
Mr. Tillinghast, etc., were the first founders of the church.” # 


In regard to the original twelve members of the First Baptist Church 
of Providence, confusion reigns. Governor Winthrop refers to twelve 
but mentions only Holyman and Williams.}* 

Hugh Peters of the church at Salem, writing to the church at Dor- 
chester, July 1, 1639, states that ten were excommunicated by Salem 
for “wholly refusing to hear the church, denying it, and all the churches 
in the Bay, to be true churches, and (except two) are all rebaptized.” 
The Peters’ list names “Roger Williams and his wife, John Throg- 
morton and his wife, Thomas Olney and his wife, Stukeley Westcott 
and his wife, Mary Holliman, Widow Reeves.” !* The revised Cal- 
lender list includes “Mr. Browne, Mr. Wickenden, Mr. Dexter, Mr. 
Olney, and Mr. Tillinghast” among the founders of the First Baptist 
Church of Providence.4® Hesitating Benedict states that there were 
twelve constituent members but names only ten.!® Benedict’s ten can- 
cel the names of William Arnold and William Harris from another 
“church record.” And this “church record” is suspicious of William 
Carpenter and William Arnold.” If Mr. Williams was “emboldened” 
by a sister of Mrs. Hutchinson to be “rebaptized by one Holyman a 
poor man late of Salem,” it seems peculiar that only males founded 


12Isaac Backus, A History of New England, Newton, Mass., 1871, I p. 357, 


te 2. 

7°18 John Winthrop, The History of New England, 1630-1649, Boston, 1853, I 
5 ebKe é 

4 14 James D. Knowles, Memoir of Roger Williams, Boston, 1834, p. 176, note. 
15 See note 12. 
16 See note 9. : 
17 Strickland, op. cit., p. 59. 
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the First Baptist Church of Providence.4® Benedict proceeds to har- 
monize: 


“These men were probably most of them heads of families and 
it is reasonable to suppose that some of their companions were 
among the first members of the church. But upon this point no 
information can be obtained.” 1% 


But is it not interesting that the twelve names of the church record 
should be identical with twelve names out of thirteen in the instrument 
executed October 8, 1638 by Roger Williams conveying lands on the 
Pawtuxet River? The odd name is John Throckmorton.”® Could 
some interested person in the absence of an authentic list of original 
members have established the first church roll of the First Baptist 
church of Providence by copying twelve names from this list of thir- 
teen? 

In March, 1840, the trustees of the estate of Dr. John Clarke of 
Newport, Rhode Island, erected a memorial stone in his honor con- 
taining an inscription of which the following is an excerpt: 


“To the Memory of Dr. John Clarke, one of the original pur- 
chasers and proprietors of the island and one of the founders of 
the First Baptist Church in Newport, its first pastor and munifi- 
cent benefactor. He was a native of Bedfordshire, England, and 
a practitioner of physic in London. He with his associates came 
to this island from Mass., in March, 1638, O. S., and on the 24th 
of the same month obtained a deed from the Indians. He shortly 
after gathered the church aforesaid and became its pastor.’’ #4 


Callender in his “Century Sermon” had observed: 


“Tt is said that in 1644 Mr. John Clarke and some others formed 
a church on the scheme and principles of the Baptists” 


but the First Baptist Church of Newport dissented from this interpre- 
tation insisting upon “1638 as the probable date of its origin.” 


“When this date, rather than 1644, was first reported in the 
church statistics, a committee of the Warren Baptist Association, 
to which the church then belonged, was appointed to inquire into 
the evidence justifying the change. The committee presented its 


18 Winthrop, op. cit., p. 352. 
19 Benedict, op. cit., p. 450. 
20 Knowles, op. cit., p. 116. 


21 William Nelson, The Ministry of Dr. John Clarke, Newport, 1927, pp. 3ff. 
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report on September 13, 1849, and supported the claim of the 
church to the earlier date.” ®* 


Thus a sister church in Rhode Island disputes the claim of the First 
- Baptist Church of Providence to be the original First American Bap- 
tist Church. 


Indeed, a predecessor of Mr. Nelson in the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church at Newport, in 1850 suggested what may be called 
the Adlam theory. This hypothesis assigns the origin of the existing 
First Baptist Church of Providence to the year 1652. Assuming that 
Roger Williams really established a church and that it survived his 
withdrawal from membership several months later, Thomas Olney, Sr., 
was his successor. About 1652 there was a schism over the matter 
of the laying on of hands, Olney remaining with the original group, 
Wickenden heading the dissenters. The church presided over by Ol- 
ney died in 1715. Therefore the present First Baptist Church of 
Providence continuing the Wickenden group “dates back only to 
1652-53.” Both Backus and Staples as well as Comer held that Olney 
followed Williams as pastor of the Providence church. Others claim 
that Chad Browne immediately succeeded Mr. Williams, and that at 
the time of the schism in 1652, Olney not Wickenden separated from 
the original group, and that the new church ceased to exist in 1715. 
It was, Olney, then, who objected to being “under hands.” No case 
seems to be made against the continuous existence of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Providence from 1639 on.*8 


4. The References in Contemporary Documents to What Occurred at 
Providence in 1639 


The earliest reference to what occurred at Providence in March 
1639 appears in the “History of New England. 1630-1649, by Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop.” Under the date, “1 mo. 16 day, 1638,” O. S., 
he states: 


“At Providence, things grew still worse; for a sister of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the wife of one Scott, being infected with Anabap- 
tistry and going last year to live at Providence, Mr. Williams was 
taken (or rather emboldened) by her to make open profession 
thereof [i. e. Anabaptism] and accordingly was rebaptized by one 
Holyman, a poor man, late of Salem. Then Mr. Williams re- 


22 Nelson, op. cit., p. 10. ; ; ; : 
23For a very discriminating discussion of the points involved, see Thomas 


Armitage, 4 History of the Baptist, New York, 1887, pp. 
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baptized him and some ten more. They also denied the baptism 
of infants and would have no magistrates.” *4 

Some persons at Providence, most of them members of the Con- 
gregational church at Salem, because of the agitation of a Mrs. Smith 
repudiated not only their baptism as infants but also magistrates and 
proceeded to have themselves baptized a second time as adults. They 
were not debating the formula of baptism or the mode of baptism but 
the person of baptism. The baptism which they had received as in- 
fants they now rejected. Apparently they were not founding a new 
church but challenging the church or churches of which they were 
members to approve or at least tolerate their baptism as adults. 

This overt profession of Anabaptism could not be overlooked by 
Salem church of which some of them were members. The action taken 
by the Salem Congregational church is recorded in a letter by its pas- 
tor, Hugh Peters, to the Dorchester Congregational Church. Under 
the date of July 1, 1639 a report is made 


“that their [Salem’s] ‘great censure’ [excommunication] was 
past upon Roger Williams and his wife, Thomas Olney and his 
wife, John Throgmorton and his wife, Stickely Westcot and his 
wife, Mary Holliman and the widow Reves, and that all but two 
of these were rebaptized.” ® 

Of the ten individuals excommunicated by the Salem church in the 
Spring of 1639 eight had been rebaptized. Why the other two were 
excluded from membership cannot be ascertained. The rebaptized 
had not regarded their action as the establishment of a new church but 
awaited further action by the Salem church. Presumably they desired 
to be considered members of the Salem church, although they approved 
and practised adult baptism and repudiated magistrates. During this 
interval between their rebaptism and their excommunication by the 
Salem church Roger Williams associated with the Providence dissent- 
ers. Thereupon he repudiated his second baptism and “ceased to travel 
in the Baptist communion.” 

Under the date of July 1639, Winthrop states: 
~ &4 Winthrop, op. cit. I, § 293. It should be recalled that the group at Provi- 
dence had not organized a Congregational church prior to this rebaptism, since 
none of the writers in Mass. so state and members of the Salem church resid- 
ing in Providence were not excluded until after their baptism, Knowles, Memoir 


of Roger Williams, p. 162. 
25 Backus, op. cit., I, p. 88. 


_ “At Providence matters went after the old manner. Mr. Wil- 
liams and many of his company a few months since, were in all 
haste rebaptized and denied communion with all others and now 
he has come to question his second baptism.” 2 
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Cotton Mather describing the separation of Mr. Williams from the 
Providence group says: 


“He was now satisfied that there were none upon earth who 
could administer baptism, and so that their late baptism, as well 
as their first, was a nullity, for the want of a called administra- 
tor; he advised them therefore to forego all, to dislike everything 
and wait for the coming of new apostles; whereupon they dis- 
solved themselves and became that sort of sect which we term 
seekers, keeping to that one principle that everyone should have 
liberty to worship God according to the ‘light of his own con- 


science ;’ but owning of no true churches or ordinances now in the 
world.” 27 


Richard Scott in a letter to George Fox asserted: 


“T walked with him in the Baptists’ way about three or four 
months, in which time he broke from the society, and declared at 
large the ground and reasons of it; that their baptism could not 
be right because it was not administered by an apostle.” 8 

From all this it is clear that Roger Williams was associated for sev- 
eral months out of a residence of almost fifty years in Providence with 
a group which repudiated infant baptism and proceeded to rebaptism. 
To call him the founder or pastor of a church at Providence is some- 
what precarious. 


5. Was the Providence Christian Circle of 1639 a Baptist Church 


There seems to be some sort of continuity between the Providence 
Christian group of 1639 and the First Baptist Church of Providence 
of the present day. But was that original group a Baptist church? As- 
suming that their mode of Baptism was not immersion, the answer to 
the question is an emphatic “no,” if the current orthodox definition 
of what constitutes a Baptist church is accepted. 

The Southern Baptist Convention of the United States of America 
puts it very simply: A church of Jesus Christ is: 

26 Winthrop, op. cit., I, § 307. 


27 Magnalia Christi Americana, II, p. 498. 
28 Backus, op. cit., p. 89. 
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“A body of immersed believers, united under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit for the worship of God, for spiritual edification 
and growth, for the observance of the ordinances, for the spirit 
of the Gospel, and for the establishment of the kingdom of Christ 
in the earth.” *° 


European Baptists rigidly insist upon the strict observance of bap- 
tism: 

“Baptism has the peculiarity that it should be administered only 
once, while the other means of grace are repeated and renewed 
throughout the whole life of the Christian ; therefore it is especially 
necessary that this ordinance should be rightly performed.” 

“We believe, after the order of Christ, His example and that 
of the apostles, that the immersion of believers must precede ad- 
mission into the local church and participation in the communion.” 

“We believe that baptism . . . is properly administered only 
through the immersion of the whole person in water; and that it 
should precede admittance into the fellowship of the church and 
participation in the Lord’s supper.” °° 


And the proposed amendment to the constitution of the Northern 
Baptist Convention read: 


“A Baptist church, as defined for the purpose of these By-laws, 
is one accepting the New Testament as its guide and composed 
only of baptized believers, baptism being by immersion.” * 


But for more than three decades early in the seventeenth century, 
English Baptists failed to practise immersion. In 1609 Smyth reject- 
ed infant baptism and proceeded to baptize himself and others as well. 
It was not the mode of baptism that was in dispute, it was not the 
quantity of water to be employed in the rite of baptism that underlay 
all this discussion. It was the matter of the person who should be 
baptized that constituted the issue. The question was, who are proper 
subjects of baptism? The answer was, such as have made personal 
experience of God’s grace. The point was that an infant could not 
appreciate what was being done. The candidate for baptism must per- 
sonally request baptism. 

That Smyth administered baptism to himself by affusion is now con- 
ceded. The first Baptist confession of faith to prescribe dipping is 
the Calvinistic Baptist confession of the year 1644. Some General, or 

29 Bulletin of the Rochester Theological Seminary, Vol. 77, No. 1, reprint, p. 33. 

30 First, Baptists of Germany; second, French Baptists; third, Swedish Bap- 


tists, ibid., pp. 32 f. 
81 Tbid., p. 33. 
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Arminian English Baptists were employing affusion as late as 1653. 
The first Arminian Baptist confession of faith to refer to immersion 
is that of the year 1660. The introduction of immersion as the form 
of baptism was due to the Particular or Calvinistic Baptists, and oc- 
curred during the fifth decade of the seventeenth century. The Jessey 
Church records and the so-called “Kiffin manuscript” make this plain. 
_ There is also other evidence of various kinds, such as the appearance 
of the designation “Baptist,” schism over the question of the mode of 
baptism, severance of relations with the Mennonites, the emergence 
of “rhantize” as a label of infant baptism in the course of that fifth 
decade, to sustain the conclusion. Add to all this the seven Baptist 
witnesses and several alien witnesses and the case for the late origin 
of immersion is complete.** 


But there are also numerous Baptist churches in the world that no 
longer insist upon immersion as a prerequisite for Christian fellow- 
ship. The various plans affording expression of this attitude are 
known as “Associate Membership,” “Congregational Membership,” 
“Full Membership,” and “Open Membership.” “Associate, affiliated, 
or fellowship” membership involves some curtailment of the rights 
and privileges of unimmersed members of evangelical churches other 
than Baptist received by letter or upon experience. “Congregational 
Membership” admits such persons to membership in the society as dis- 
criminated from the church. “Full Membership” places no restric- 
tions upon such persons. “Open Membership” refuses to base mem- 
bership upon baptism. The last mentioned interpretation of baptism 
makes that rite an “individual matter apart from church membership,” 
an affair “between the individual and his Lord.” It holds that “to 
make baptism obligatory for church membership is ceremonialism, a 
lingering remnant of Romanism, having no warrant in the New Testa- 
ment and not in line with early Baptist history.” 

Various Baptist ministers in the United States who have had some 
experience with the newer types of church membership generally tes- 
tify to their usefulness. 

In summary, the Providence group with which Roger Williams was 


33 Whitsitt, A Question; A. H. Newman, History of the Baptists, pp. 41 f£., 
49 £; Vedder, “Baptists” in “Americana” and elsewhere; McGlothlin, Guide, p. 
175; Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers; etc. 

33 For the English Baptist situation, see Proceedings of Baptist Congress, Vol. 
30, 1912, pp. 44 ff. 

34 Bulletin Rochester Theological Seminary, Vol. 77, No. 1, pp. 37 ff. 
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in fellowship for several months in 1639 has, in spite of numerous 
vicissitudes and schisms, persisted to this day. It is one of several of 
the earliest Baptist focusing poiits in North America. When it be- 
came an immersionist Baptist church cannot be determined. 


ri 
The Alleged Immersion of Roger Williams 
6. The Appeal to Tradition 


It is alleged that the immersion of Roger Williams was not ques- 
tioned from Winthrop to Bancroft. The immersion of Roger Wil- 
liams is Baptist faith as received from the fathers. Only after some 
modernist stirred the quiet waters of the Baptist pool by insisting that 
English Baptists practised affusion from 1609 to 1642 did it occur to — 
anyone to question the immersion of Roger Williams! Did not the 
competent Joseph B. Felt in “The Ecclesiastical HaHIEY of New Eng- 
land” under date of March 16, 1639 put it: 


“Williams, as stated by Winthrop, was lately immersed.” * 


When King Henry VIII defended the papal system by an appeal to 
its age, Martin Luther replied that murder, adultery and theft are as 
old as humanity but not therefore right, that the devil was 5,000 years 
old but did not on that account merit reverence.** Voliva still be- 
lieves that the earth is flat although photographs showing its curvature 
have been taken. The principal errors of history have been believed 
for centuries. 

As a matter of fact the form of the baptism of Roger Williams was 
questioned long before 1879. And the well-informed Mr. Felt was 
hardly justified in transforming Mr. Winthrop’s “rebaptized” into 
“immersed.” 9 

7. The Chauncy Data 


The Chauncy data is often cited to demonstrate that Roger Williams 
was immersed. Charles Chauncy was born in 1589 in Hartfordshire, 
educated in the university of Cambridge and arrived at Plymouth in 
1639. For a biennium he preached here and thereupon settled at Scitu- 


357, p. 402. For the usual arguments see Armitage, op. cit., pp. 659 ff. 
nA TH Moehlman, The Story of Christianity in Outline, Rochester, 1930, p. 
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ate being called later to Boston. In 1654 he became president of Har- 
vard college. The extended references to the Chauncy situation are so 
significant that they are quoted in full. 

Governor Winthrop reports, 1639: 


“Our neighbors of Plimouth had procured from hence [Eng- 
land], this year one Mr. Chancey, a great scholar, and a godly 
man, intending to call him to the office of a teacher; but, before 
the fit time came, he discovered his judgment about baptism, that 
the children ought to be dipped and not sprinkled; and, he being 
an active man, and very vehement, there arose much trouble about 
it. The magistrates and the other elders there, and the most of 
the people, withstood the receiving of that practice, not for itself 
so much, as for fear of worse consequences as the annihilating 
our baptism etc. Whereupon the church there wrote to all the 
other churches, both here and at Conn., etc., for advice and sent 
Mr. Chancey’s arguments. The churches took them into con- 
sideration and [returned] their several answers, wherein they 
showed their dissent from him and clearly confuted all his argu- 
ments, discovering withal some great mistakes of his about the 
judgment and practise of antiquity. Yet he would not give over 
his opinion; and the church of Plimouth (though they could not 
agree to call him to office, yet) being much taken with his able 
parts, they were very loath to part with him. He did maintain, 
also, that the Lord’s supper ought to be administered in the eve- 
ning, and every Lord’s day. . . . This Mr. Chancey was after 
called to office in the church of Scituate [1641].” * 


Shortly after a group of Providence men and women proceeded to 
have themselves “rebaptized,” the question as to the mode of baptism 
arose in the Congregational church at Plymouth. A distinguished 
scholar and educator by the name of Chauncy began to insist that 
children should be dipped and that the Lord’s Supper should be cele- 
brated every Sunday evening. Mr. Chauncy was evidently a biblical 
literalist. The matter of the Lord’s Supper provoked little debate. 
But the proposal to introduce a new form of infant baptism could not 
be smiled away because it contradicted the baptism the members of 
the Plymouth church had received as infants. If dipping was the 
prescribed and only mode of baptism, they had not been validly bap- 
tized. The majority of the church opposed the suggested innovation, 
but a powerful minority refused to be silenced. Hence Plymouth con- 
sulted other New England Congregational churches. Their common 


88 Winthrop, op. cit., I, § 330. 
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judgment was registered against the proposal of Mr. Chauncy. The 
Plymouth church hesitated to call Mr. Chauncy to office but suffered 
him to continue with the church. Indeed, a couple of years later 
Chauncy in spite of his views was called to office by the church at 
Scituate. 

The controversy over baptism in the church of Plymouth was not 
concerned with the person, the formula, the administration or the 
qualifications for baptism but solely with the mode of baptism. It 
was not a matter of second baptism but of first baptism. Shall we 
sprinkle or dip our children—that was the issue at Plymouth. If dip- 
ping were permitted or prescribed, their own baptism would become 
invalid, the majority contended. 

It is interesting to note that when the question of the form of bap- 
tism is at issue, the indefinite word “baptize” yields immediately to 
“dip” or “sprinkle.” If the agitation at Providence had been over the 
form of baptism, it seems strange that neither Winthrop nor Peters 
should have employed the discriminating word “dip.” Both imply 
very clearly that the problem of baptism at Providence centered upon 
the repetition and not the mode of baptism. Winthrop’s description 
of the controversy at Plymouth far from confirming the assumption 
that Roger Williams was immersed implies the contrary. 

In his history of Plymouth Plantation, Bradford throws some fur- 
ther light upon the Chauncy affair: 


“T had forgotten to inserte in its place how ye church here had 
invited and sent for Mr. Charles Chansey, a reverend, godly, and 
very learned man, intending upon triall to chose him pastor of 
ye church hear, for ye more comfortable performance of ye min- 
istrie with Mr. John Reinor, the teacher of ye same. But ther 
fell out some difference aboute baptising, he holding it ought only 
to be by diping, and putting ye whole body under water, and that 
sprinkling was unlawfull. -The church yielded that immersion, 
or dipping, was lawfull but in this could countrie not so conven- 
iente. But they could not nor durst not yield to him in this, that 
sprinkling (which all ye churches of Christ doe for ye most parte 
use at this day) was unlawfull, and an humane insertion, as ye 
same was prest; but they were willing to yield to him as far as 
yey could, and to ye utmost; and were contented to suffer him to 
practice as he was persuaded; and when he came to minister that 
ordinance, he might so doe it to any yt did desire it in yt way, 
provided he could peaceably suffer Mr. Reinor, and such as de- 
sired to have theirs otherwise baptized by him, by sprinkling or 
powering on of water upon them; so as there might be no dis- 
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turbance in ye church here aboute. But he said he could not yield 
hereunto.” 


Bradford’s comment upon the controversy over the form of baptism 
at Plymouth is concerned with the time before the intolerance of Chaun- 
cy caused the church to consult sister churches. Mr. Chauncy on reach- 
ing Plymouth found there a teacher, Mr. John Reinor, who was bap- 
tizing infants by sprinkling. Mr. Chauncy proposed their immersion 
refusing to approve any other form of baptism. The church was ready 
to compromise by recognizing sprinkling, pouring or dipping provid- 
ed only the church might remain at peace. But even then Mr. Chauncy 
remained obdurate, and the church resorted to the action mentioned in 
Governor Winthrop’s reference to the incident. Again it is clear that 
the discussion at Plymouth did not relate to the repetition of a received 
baptism. It was not the person but the manner of baptism which pro- 
voked the disturbance at Plymouth in 1639. 

Several years later when Mr. Chauncy was an officer of the church 
at Scituate, he still insisted upon dipping as the only mode of baptism 
for infants although he permitted members of his church to present 
their children elsewhere for sprinkling. He never agitated for the 
repetition by adults of a baptism received as children. 

Under the date of July 7, 1642, Mr. John Winthrop relates: 


“Mr. Chancey, of Scituate persevered in his opinion of dipping 
in baptism, and practised accordingly, first upon two of his own, 
which being in very cold weather, one of them swooned away. 
Another, having a child about three years old, feared it would be 
frightened, (as others had been, and one caught hold of Mr. Chan- 
cey, and had near pulled him into the water). She brought her 
child to Boston, with letters testimonial from Mr. Chancey, and 
had it baptized there.” *° 


8. The Hooker Letter 


Dr. Thomas Armitage courageously arguing for the immersion of 
Roger Williams refers to 


“Hooker’s letter to Shepard, November second, 1640, as show- 
ing clearly that immersion was practised at Providence at that 
time. When speaking of Humphrey inviting Chauncey from 
Plymouth to Providence, on account of his immersionist notions, 
Hooker says: ‘That coast is more meet for his opinion and prac- 
eee et 

39 P. 456. 


40 Winthrop, op. cit., [I, § 72. 
41 Armitage, op. cit., p. 659. 
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But what were the opinion and practice of Mr. Chauncey? He did — 
not renounce infant baptism. He did not agitate for rebaptism. He — 
advocated the immersion of infants and also personally practised it. 
The Hooker evidence instead of confirming the immersion of Roger 
Williams implies that the situation at Providence was so unsettled in 
1640 that a Pedo-Baptist practising dipping would have been wel- 
comed there. In January of 1642 some at Providence were “only — 
against baptising of infants.” 

“Those of Providence, being all Anabaptists, were divided in 
judgment; some were only against baptizing of infants; others 
denied all magistry and churches, etc., of which Gorton who had © 
lately been whipped at Aquiday, as is before mentioned, was their 
instructor and captain. These being too strong for the other par- 
ty, provoked them by inquiries, so as they came armed into the 
field, each against the other, but Mr. Williams pacified them for — 
the present.” # . 


9. The Coddington Letter to George Fox, 1677 


As early as 1639, William Coddington was an inhabitant of New- 
port. A dozen years later he secretly secured in England a commis- 
sion making him governor of the islands, including the towns of Ports- 
mouth and Newport, and separating the islands from the other towns. 
He himself was to be something like a Fuehrer. Roger Williams and 
John Clarke were despatched to England by the irate colonists. They 
finally secured the revocation of Coddington’s commission. Codding- 
ton at last turned Quaker. 

In August, 1672, Williams in a great debate at Newport, accused the 
Quakers of “stripping stark naked their men and women, and maidens 
and passing along in public places and streets into the assemblies of 
men and youths, and so were beheld and gazed upon by them.” * But 
the Quakers prevailed and in 1675 Coddington served as governor of 
Rhode Island.*# In 1676, Williams’ statements regarding the Quakers 
were published in “George Fox Digged Out of His Burrows.” The 
following election left the Quakers out of office. The Coddington let- 
ter was thereupon composed : 


“Here is a lying, scandalous book of Roger Williams, of Provi- 
dence, printed at Cambridge, in New England. . . . I have 


#2°'Winthrop, op. cit., II, § 58, p. 69 f, also note 61 and Mather’s Magn. Chr. 
Am., Book 7, ch. 2, § 7 and Backus II, p. 504. 

43 H. M. Dexter, op. cit., p. 135. 

44 Backus, op. cit., I, p. 370. 
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known him about fifty years; a mere weathercock; constant only 
in inconstancy; poor man! that doth not know what should be- 
come of his soul, if this night it should be taken from him. He 
was for the priests, and took up their principles to fight against 
the truth, and to gratify them and bad magistrates, that licked up 
his vomit, and wrote the said scurrilous book; and so hath trans- 
gressed for a piece of bread. . . . One while he is a Separatist 
at New Plymouth, joining with them till they are weary of him 
another time you may have him placed a teacher or a 
member of the church at Salem. O, then a great deal of devo- 
tion is pleaded in women wearing of vails in their assemblies, as 
if the power of godliness was in it; and to have the cross out of 
the colors; and then to be against the King’s patent and authority, 
and writeth a large book in quarto against it. And another time 
he is hired for money, and gets a patent from the Long Parlia- 
ment, so that it is not long but he is off and on it again. One time 
for Men’s wearing caps and not hats for covering their faces; 
and again, hats and no caps; one time for water baptism, men and 
women must be plunged into the water; and then throw it all 
down again; so that Cotton (who in his day did know the power 
of God to salvation) said of him, that he was a harber-dasher of 
small questions against the power. So they ought to have feared 
God, and the king, that is to punish evil doers; and therefore not 
meddle to their hurt, with him that is given to change.” ® 


What is the value of the testimony of William Coddington regard- 
ing the baptism of Roger Williams? Mr. Coddington was not an eye- 
witness of the occurrence at Providence in 1639, living at Newport 
not at Providence. His statement is a reminiscence of an aging man 
almost four decades after the event in dispute. This letter was writ- 
ten after immersion had been practised over three decades when one 
unfamiliar with what actually happened originally might readily as- 
sume for 1639 what only began in 1644. The entire description of 
Roger Williams is rhetorical, exaggerated and incorrect, composed by 
one in no mood to be too fair after successive defeats by Roger Wil- 
liams. Some of the allegations in this missive which are demonstrably 
false are that the people of Plymouth were weary of Mr. Williams, 
that he introduced veils at Salem (it was Mr. Skelton), that he was 
taken hold of as opposed to the cross in military colors (it was Endi- 
cott) and that he was a hireling for money.** But if Mr. Coddington’s 
“testimony” be taken at its face value, there is no statement here that 
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Mr. Williams was immersed but merely that he at one time favored 
immersion and at another time rejected immersion. Moreover, there 
is no reference to a date, not the slightest hint that the occurrence hint- 
ed at took place at Providence in 1639 rather than at Seekonk ten 
years later. On his trip to England in 1643 Mr. Williams had every 
opportunity to become familiar with the new mode of baptism by dip- 


ping. Again a letter by Mr. Williams to Winthrop, 1649, states that dip- — 


ping was being practised at Seekonk.” 


10. The February 1650 Letter of Roger Williams to the Younger 
Winthrop 
Are there no references in the numerous letters of Mr. Williams 
which settle the question of the mode of baptism in 1639 beyond all 
cavil? Professor Harkness of the Crozer Theological Seminary has 


recently called attention to an extraordinary passage in the corres- — 


pondence of Mr. Williams. On February 24, 1650, Williams wrote to 
the younger John Winthrop: 


“In my last [letter], I forgot a passage about that letter to the 
Commissioners which you were pleased to take from me. Mr. 
Browne lately told me that he cannot call to mind that ever it was 
produced, . . . I crave one line about it. Mr. Browne hath 
often professed liberty of conscience but now the way of a new 
baptism spreads at Seekonk as well as at Providence and the 
Island [Clarke’s settlement], I have been so bold as to tell him 
that he persecutes his son and the people, and on the other side 
Mr. Newman also.” * 


47 Narr. Pub. VI, p. 188. Other testimony often cited by Baptist historians 
to demonstrate the immersion of Roger Williams is that of Richard Scott and 
Ezra Stiles. Scott writing to George Fox (published 1677, Backus, I, p. 89) 
said: “I walked with him [Williams] in the Baptists’ way about three or 
four months, in which time he brake from the society, and declared at large 
the ground and reasons of it; that their baptism could not be right because 
it was not administered by an apostle.” The use of the word “Baptist” instead 
of Anabaptist is easily accounted for by the date of the letter. Up to 1642 
in England immersion was not in vogue. The point in the Baptist debate at 
first was the person not the mode. Ezra Stiles, minister at the Congregational 
church of Newport, toward the end of the eighteenth century states that “in 
1639, he [Roger Williams] and his church renounced their baptism and were 
baptized by plunging, Brother Holliman first plunging Mr. Williams and then 
Mr. Williams in turn plunging the rest or most of them.” Mr. Stiles merely 
accepted the Baptist tradition full-grown long before his day, cutting the 
Gordian knot by employing the word “plunging.” Dr. Whitsitt in A Question 
in Baptist History, pp. 162 f, points out that Winthrop, Peters, Hubbard, Stanford, 
Benedict, Hague, Cramp, Dexter, Vedder, Straus, Burrage and others avoid 


the use of the words dip or immerse when referring to the baptism of Roger 
Williams. 


48 Narr. Club Pub. VI, p. 192. 
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Professor Harkness holds that “Mr. Browne” of this letter is 


“without doubt the Chad Browne who was one of the first 
settlers of Providence in 1638, a member of that church and a 
successor of Mr. Williams as pastor of it. . . . Mr. Newman 
was pastor of the Separatist church (not anabaptist) at Rehoboth 
(Seekonk) and had excommunicated Holmes and others in 1649. 

“The significance of the above, then, is this: Mr. Browne, as 
associate of Mr. Williams, and a member of the Providence church 
since 1638, had often professed his belief in ‘liberty of conscience,’ 
but now (1650) that the practise of immersion (new baptism) 
had spread throughout the colony, he had opposed it. So much so 
had he, that Mr. Williams had ‘been so bold as to tell him that he 
persecutes his son [now an immersionist] and the other people 
[immersionists], and on the other side [because of his pedobap- 
tist views] Mr. Newman also.’ Evidently, then, Browne, a suc- 
cessor of Williams in the pastorate at Providence, was opposed to 
immersion in 1650.” ® 


Naturally, if the pastor of the First Baptist Church of Providence 
was opposed to immersion in 1650, the church could not have been 
practising it since 1639, unless it was an open-membership Baptist 
church. If this interpretation of the letter is correct, the debate over 
the immersion of Roger Williams should be ended. 

But who was “Mr. Browne?’ Reasons for not identifying him 
with Chad Brown are the following: 1. It seems strange that an 
elder of the First Baptist Church of Providence should be involved 
in correspondence presented to the Commissioners of the United Col- 
onies. Why should Chad Brown know whether a certain letter had 
been presented to them? Chad Brown was apparently at one time or 
other pastor of the First Baptist Church of Providence. When his pas- 
torate began and ended is in dispute. He was also one of the town 
proprietors. He “had been chairman of a committee of four Provi- 
dence men who had written a letter to the Massachusetts Commission- 
ers some years before on certain boundary disputes.” Yet Mr. Howard 
M. Chapin, Librarian of the Rhode Island Historical Society, con- 
cludes: “From the contents of this letter it would appear that ‘Mr. 
Browne’ had some knowledge as to whether a certain letter had been 
presented to the Commissioners of the United Colonies. Chad Brown 
would not have had any knowledge in regard to the action of the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies ;”®® 2. Chad Brown had a reputa- 


49 Crozer Quarterly, V, 1928, p. 453. 
50 Letter to the author, dated July 7, 1934. 
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tion as “arbitrator of existing differences.” He was known as a peace- 
maker rather than as a persecutor ;5! 3. The repeated profession of 
religious liberty by one resident in-Providence where everyone enjoyed 
it seems less credible than such a profession by one “living in a place 
where liberty of conscience was not the general rule;” °* 4. Would 
Roger Williams have referred to Chad Brown as “Mr. Browne?” Mr. 
Chapin answers “no.” “I doubt very much if Roger Williams would 
have referred to Chad Brown as ‘Mr. Browne,’ for in that period the 
term ‘Mr.’ designated certain recognized social rank, and ‘Mr. Browne’ 
as used in this district in this period always meant Mr. John Browne 
of Plymouth. You will note that on page 330 when Roger Williams 
refers to Chad Brown, he does not use the title of ‘Mr.’ ” 

Mr. John Browne of Plymouth was a member of the Pilgrim group 
prior to their departure from Leyden. He was appointed assistant 
in 1636, serving until 1650 with the exception of the year 1646. Be- 
tween 1644 and 1655 he frequently acted as a commissioner of the 
United Colonies. For example, Winthrop reports, 1645, that “the gov- 
ernment of Plymouth sent one of their magistrates, Mr. Brown, to 
Aquiday Island to forbid Mr. Williams, etc., to exercise any of their 
pretended authority upon the Island, claiming it to be within their ju- 
risdiction.” ** Both Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth claimed See- 
konk, but in 1644 the Commissioners approved the title of Plymouth. 
Mr. Browne also owned property in Seekonk. Moreover in 1649 
Massachusetts warned Plymouth regarding the spread of anabaptism 
at Seekonk. Moreover, James Browne, son of Mr. John Browne, par- 
ticipated in organizing a Baptist church near Rehoboth.4 

Mr. Samuel Newman was minister of the Congregational church in 
Seekonk whose criticism of the magistrates in 1649 for not sufficiently 
opposing Baptists was so vehement as to result in his arraignment be- 
fore the court. Again, Obadiah Holmes and several others withdrew 
from the Newman church and “set up a meeting by themselves.” Lat- 
er a number of these became members of Mr. Clarke’s church in New- 
port. Mr. Newman excommunicated Holmes and urged upon the 
Plymouth rulers the speedy suppression of these Baptists.5 

51 Benedict, op. cit. p. 451. Mr. Chapin writes: “I feel sure that there 
is no reference to Chad Brown ever persecuting any of his children in regard 
to their religious beliefs.” 

52 Mr. Chapin as before. 

68 Winthrop, op. cit., II, p. 270. 


54 Backus, op. cit., I, p. 434. 
55 Backus, op. cit., I, p. 176. 
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Mr. John Browne as Magistrate of Plymouth found himself in op- 
position not only to his son and other Congregationalists tending toward 
the acceptance of the Baptist way but also to the arrested Mr. New- 
man who had become too vehement, vigorous and intolerant in his ac- 
tivity against the emerging Baptists of Rehoboth. He tried to steer 
a middle course by criticizing both movements. This Roger Williams 
regarded as inconsistent with Mr. Browne’s frequent professions of 
liberty of conscience. 


11. The 1649 Letter of Roger Williams to Governor Winthrop 


If the letter of 1650 to the younger Winthrop fails to place the mat- 
ter of Roger Williams’ immersion beyond discussion, does the letter 
written late in 1649 to Governor Winthrop settle the dispute? It reads 
in part: 


“At Seekonk, a great many have lately concurred with Mr. 
John Clarke and our Providence men about the point of a new 
Baptism, and the manner by dipping; and Mr. John Clarke hath 
been there lately (and Mr. Lucar) and hath dipped them. I be- 
lieve their practice comes nearer the first practice of our great 
Founder Christ Jesus, than other practices of religion do, and yet 
I have not satisfaction neither in the authority by which it is done, 
nor in the manner, nor in the prophecies concerning the rising of 
Christ’s kingdom after the desolations by Rome, etc.” 8 


In 1649 at Seekonk, some members of the Congregational church 
there were considering the adoption of the Baptist way. They con- 
sulted both Clarke of Newport and some leaders of the Providence 
church in the matter. Later Clarke, accompanied by “Mr. Lucar,” 
journeyed to Seekonk and immersed some of them. Mr. Williams in- 
terpreted “their practice” as approaching more closely to the “first 
practice” of Jesus but remained in doubt regarding some three points 
in their practice: 1. The authority for it; 2. The manner of it; 3. 
The millenarian interpretation associated with it.” 

A few months after his rebaptism in 1639, Williams had become 
doubtful as to its authority, and had separated from the Providence 
group remaining a “seeker” for the rest of his life.** Holliman, who 
had not been rebaptized, i. e. properly baptized, had baptized Williams. 
Moreover the valid administrators of baptism had vanished with the 
apostles. 


56 Narr. Club Pub. VI, p. 188. : 
57 Does this refer to an American counterpart of Fifth Monarchy Movement? 


58 See notes 26 ff. 
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But what is meant by “the manner” of it? Is the reference merely 
to dipping or to the dipping of adults in living water? This much is 
obvious that from 1639 on, Roger Williams was in doubt about apos- 
tolic succession and in 1649 he was in doubt regarding the manner of 
baptism in which dipping was an element. Does this not indicate that 
he was not immersed in 1639? 

Williams also refers to the Seekonk baptism as “new” either mean- 
ing recently introduced there or a second baptism of the persons at 
Seekonk participating in it. 

When, then, did the mode of baptism become an issue in Rhode 
Island Baptist circles? Probably as early as 1644 when the Newport 
church appears to have been organized upon an immersionist basis.®® 
The parenthesis of Williams’ letter “and Mr. Lucar” suggests how 
immersion practised by English Baptists since 1642 found its way to 
America by 1644. Mr. Mark Lucar at the time of his death described 
as “an ancient member and a ruling elder of Mr. Clarke’s church,” © 
had been a charter member in the Particular Baptist church of London 
which introduced the practice of immersion in 1642. On reaching 
Newport in 1644 he could hardly refrain from testifying to his new 
conviction. In this case English Baptists transmitted the new mode of 
baptism to the emerging American Baptist group. 

Roger Williams nowhere alludes to his baptism in 1639 although he 
discusses at length both conversion and baptism. His close friend, 
John Clarke, likewise nowhere describes the baptism of Williams. 
Was Roger Williams ashamed of that baptism? Did he regret this 
action of 1639? The letter just examined and other data in the liter- 
ary remains of Roger Williams make it abundantly clear that the 
apostle of religious liberty remained in doubt throughout his life re- 
garding several aspects of the problem of proper baptism. Moreover, 
it is from 1645 on that Williams employs the word “‘washing” in con- 
nection with baptism. 

It did not require many weeks of contemplation after his rebaptism 
by Holliman for Mr. Williams to become deeply concerned over what 
had occurred. According to Winthrop, his anxiety was due to his in- 
ability 

“to derive the authority of it from the apostles otherwise than 
by the ministers of England (whom he judged to be ill authority) 


59 Backus, op. cit., I, p. 125, note 1; Nelson, op. cit., pp. 8 f. 
60 Tbid., I, p. 353. 
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so as he conceived God would raise up some apostolick power. 
Therefore, he bent himself that way, expecting (as was supposed) 
to become an apostle; and having a little before, refused com- 
munion with all, save his own wife, now he would preach to and 
pray with all comers. Whereupon some of his followers left 
him and returned back from whence they went.” ® 


When the Quakers asked Williams why he condemned their atti- 
tude toward external ordinances although he remained out of fellow- 
ship with any church, he answered: 


“After all my search and examinations, I said, I do profess to 
believe, that some come nearer to the first churches and institu- 
tions of Christ than others; as in many respects, so in that gal- 
lant, heavenly, and fundamental principle, of the true matter of 
a Christian society, viz.: actual believers, true disciples and con- 
verts, and living stones, such as can give some account how the 
grace of God hath appeared to them, and wrought that heavenly 
change in them. I professed that if my soul could find rest in 
joining unto any of the churches professing Christ, now extant, 
I would readily and gladly do it, yea, unto themselves whom I 
now opposed.’ ® 


Lit: 
Baptist Principles and Roger Williams 


On the most favorable construction, then, Roger Williams was as- 
sociated with a dissenting non-immersionist Providence Christian group 
for a few months. For more than four decades of his long life of 
over eighty years, he was not a member of any church. Was he never- 
theless of the Baptist faith? Were the ideals of Roger Williams Bap- 
tist ideals? Are Baptist emphases discoverable in his writings? 


12. Variation Characteristic of Baptists and Williams 


Regarding the origin of Baptists there are many hypotheses, such 
- as the Jerusalem-Jordan-John theory of their beginnings, their descent 
from German and Dutch Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, their 
emergence in England in 1642, their spiritual kinship with dissenters 
of all times, and finally their birth within English Separatism and 
Congregationalism in the early seventeenth century.® 


81 Winthrop, op. cit., I, § 307, July 1639; see note 27. 


62 Backus, op. cit., I, p. 119. yi 
68 Bulletin of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1V, 1932, pp. 281-299. 
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One examining denominational principles must constantly be on his 
guard lest he claim for his group what belongs to Christianity or 
Protestantism at large. The denominationalist is looking through 
highly colored glasses most of the time. 


Baptists have composed innumerable confessions of faith. Scores 
of these creedal affirmations have been collected. Hundreds of them 
lie buried in church records, associational minutes, state convention re- 
ports, and annual proceedings. Many Baptists have been guilty of the 
use of strait-jackets in imposing creeds upon their brethren. Party 
spirit, machine politics, steam-roller methods, excommunications, rough- 
and-tumble proceedings, dictatorial methods have not been lacking in 
their history. What has maintained confessional variety and freedom 
among the Baptists has not been the lack of creeds but the inability to 
impose them. What Fundamentalist refuses to employ coercion? The 
complete and absolute autonomy of the local Baptist church has blocked 
the progress of reaction. Since the local church is sovereign, enjoys 
home rule, ordains, and may veto or approve any assignment else- 
where made, since by a decision of Judge Welch of the Superior Court 
of Santa Clara County, California, in the case of Wheeler et al. against 
the First Baptist Church of Los Gatos it is on record that “such an 
independent church so organized and existing with no higher ecclesias- 
tical authority to review its action has the legal right to change its 
creed or abolish all creeds by a majority vote of all the members taken 
at a duly convened meeting,” annual conventions may pass creeds but 
the local church may reject them. Hence it is not true that Baptists 
do not have creeds. They merely have no ecumenical creeds, and their 
organization enables them to escape convention-adopted creeds. Whence 
it also results that the “generally accepted tenets of Baptists” are very 
differently formulated by Baptist historians.“ 


It would also be precarious to attempt to represent Mr. Williams as 
a man of fixed opinions. The ideals of his youth were transformed 
by the experiences of manhood. He has been described as “conscien- 
tiously contentious” and as “the arch-individualist.” 


“When he lived in Massachusetts, he was evidently a hot-head- 
ed youth, of determined perseverance, vast energy, considerable 
information, intense convictions, a decided taste for novelty, a 
hearty love of controversy, a habit of hasty speech with absolute 
carelessness of consequences, and a religious horror of all ex- 


64 See, for example, Backus, op. cit., I, pp. 206 f., 405; II, pp. 232, 290, 487. 
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pediency, . . . whose eyes were so intensely fixed upon a great 

: ideal line of duty stretching onward through the far future, and 

: upwards toward the judgment seat, as to withdraw his conscious- 
ness largely from the path that was under his feet, and so to per- 
mit him to stumble into entangling inconsistencies which might 
have been avoided if his attention had been more recalled to the 
practical obligations of the hour.” ® 


In 1635 Roger Williams was accused of advocating four opinions 
dangerous to the common welfare: 


“1. That the magistrates ought not to punish the breach of the 
first table, except when the civil peace should be endangered ; 

“2. That an oath ought not to be tendered to an unregenerate 
man ; 

“3. That a man ought not to pray with the unregenerate, even 
though it be with his wife or child; 

“4. That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, 
nor after meat.’ 


A few months later Roger Williams was accused of holding “these 
four particulars :” 


“First, that we have not our Land by patent from the king, but 
that the natives are the true owners of it, and that we ought to 
repent of such a receiving it by patent; 

“Secondly, that it is not lawful to call a wicked person to swear, 
to pray, as being actions of God’s worship ; 

“Thirdly, that it is not lawful to hear any of the ministers of 
the parish assemblies in England; 

“Fourthly, that the civil magistrate power extends only to the 
bodies and goods, and outward state of men, etc.” ® 


The court which ordered Roger Williams to “depart out of this 
jurisdiction within six weeks now next ensuing” had found him guilty 
of public attacks against the authority of the magistrates, of writing 
defamatory letters concerning them and the churches, and of invincible 
obstinacy. 

The usual descriptions of the Baptists and of Roger Williams are 
idealizations. Yet it may fairly be asserted that most Baptists most 
of the time have emphasized: 1. Biblicism; 2. Congregationalism; 3. 
Regenerate church membership; 4. Soul liberty and therefore separ- 

65 H. M. Dexter, As to Roger Williams, etc. Boston, 1876, p. 82. 


86 Thid., p. 37. 
87 Tbid., p. 59. 
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ation of church and state: 5. Calvinism; 6. Immersion; 7. The sym- 
bolic nature of the ordinances.® 

Biblicism is of course not a Baptist prerogative. It is characteristic 
of all Christian churches and sects from Roman Catholicism and Lu- 
theranism to Plymouth Brethren VI and Pentecostalism. Differences 
are due to the particular strata of the Bible selected for emphasis. The 
Roman Catholic loves his Matthew 16:18, John 21:15-18, and Luke 
22:32 because he regards these as papal proof-texts, while Palmistry 
quotes Proverbs 3:16, Job 37:7 to authenticate itself and Russellism 
specializes upon Psalms 6:5, 115:17, 104:29, 146:4, 49:12 and Eccle- 
siastes 9:5, 6, 10. 

Rogers Williams was a Biblical literalist. In 1669, three decades 
after separating from the Providence group, he criticizes his former 
brethren for not believing the scriptures as to hell and punishment for 
sin after this life. And laying on of hands prevailed in the church 
there until late in the eighteenth century.® 

The principles of the Baptists requiring investigation, therefore are: 
1. The church covenant principle; 2. Regenerate church membership ; 
3. Calvinism; 4. The symbolic nature of the ordinances; 5. Soul lib- 
erty and separation of church and state. 


13. The Church Covenant Principle 


Congregationalism defined a true church of Christ as “any com- 
pany of true believers separating from a corrupt organization and as- 
sociating together.” A church is constituted by making a public cove- 
nant with God and one another to obey God. The local church was 
autonomous and authoritative but its decisions must be in agreement 
with the Scriptures. The church was “only to publish and execute his 
[God’s] laws and ordinances and to see them observed.” The Scrip- 
ture principle was supreme but had to be interpreted by the members 

68 Armitage, op. cit., pp. 151-154, lists the distinguishing principles of Baptists 
as four: “1. That the inspired scriptures contain the full and supreme authority 
of Christ in all that relates to Christian faith and practice, whether in doctrine, 
ordinance, the ordering of a holy life, or in the administering of church govern- 


ment; 2. That a Christian church must be made up only of persons who are 
morally regenerated, and that it is not a simple voluntary association, but a 


body of men called out of the world about them by Christ’s special authority to | 


be a people peculiar to himself; 3. That they maintain baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper after the apostolic appointment both as it regards their relations to 
themselves as ordinances and to other gospel teachings; 4. That they earnestly 
oppose all connection between church and state and all distinctions made by 
the state amongst its citizens, on the ground of religion.” 

69 Armitage, op. cit., pp. 663, 666. 
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of the independent churches. “Mutual covenanting and confederation 
of the Saints in the fellowship of the faith according to the order of 
the gospel is that which gives constitution and being to a visible church.” 
The church covenant principle in Congregationalism signified that the 
members of the church had to decide which acts were scriptural. This 
was democracy in the making. But the scriptural basis postponed its 
realization to a distant future.” 

Thus John Smyth, one of the founders of English Arminian Bap- 
tists, stated that “a visible communion of saints is of two, three or 
more saints joined together by covenant with God and themselves ;” 
“two men joining together may make a church.” 7 

Essential ideas in all covenants are “mutual consent with mutual ob- 
ligations and principles :” 


“no person can be brought into it without his own consent; the 
covenant cannot bind any person or community to act contrary 
to the revealed will of God, nor ever except any from their obli- 
gation to act agreeably thereto with all their hearts.” ” 


What was Roger Williams’ attitude toward this essential emphasis 
of Congregationalists and Baptists? He had been ordained by an 
Episcopal bishop of the Anglican communion and had practised as a 
parish minister. In Massachusetts he adopted both the Congregational 
mode of worship and form of government. Thereupon he rejected his 
early baptism as invalid and seemed to hold that two or three saints 
could organize a new church by covenanting with God and one another. 
At least he was rebaptized by Holliman. But he repudiated the cove- 
nant principle when he broke with the group he had just aided in their 
separation from Congregationalism. Henceforward, he regarded 


“all the churches of Christendom as, in some sense, in a state 
of apostasy, and the clergy, of every name, as having fallen from 
their priestly office, and lost their true apostolic authority ; and he 
looked for a new commission to be given from heaven, to restore 
the sacred succession of apostles, and re-establish, on their prim- 
itive basis, the ordinances of the gospel. 

“His singular views on this subject are set forth at length in his 
writings, especially in his ‘Hireling Ministry None of Christ’s’. 
One of the propositions maintained in this work is, that ‘the apos- 
tolical commission and ministry is long since interrupted and dis- 


70 Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650. Cambridge, 1933, pp. 
168 ff. 

11 Crozer Quarterly, V, 1928, p. 444. 

72 Backus, op. cit., II, p. 304. 
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continued. Yet, ever since the beast Antichrist arose, the Lord 
hath stirred up the ministry of prophecy, who must continue their 
witness and prophecy, until their witness be finished, and slaugh- 
ters, probably near approaching, be accomplished.’ This ministry 
of witnesses and prophets he recognized as the only one now ex- 
tant. He allowed to them the right to bear witness to the truth, 
and to vindicate it from the attacks of all who should assail it; 
but he denied their authority to rule the church, or to administer 
the ordinances of religion.” % 


This was the setting aside of the validity of the covenant principle 
and Matthew 18:15-20. As a Seeker he remained out of fellowship 
with every type of church—a persistent individualist and dissenter. 
The anchorites may be lauded for their asceticism while their failure 
to observe the sacraments is glossed over by silence. A Baptist church 
composed of Seekers could not even appear upon a blue-print. 


14. A Regenerate Church Membership 


All Christian communions emphasize the need of holiness on the 
part of their members, although “the Catholic Church does not believe 
that the true Church of Christ is composed exclusively of saints. Sin- 
ners, also, are members of the Church, for it was to save them that 
Christ came to earth.” ™* The “originality and power” of the Refor- 
mation lay in its affirmation of the “personal experience of the be- 
lieving Christian.” 7 The German Anabaptists insisted upon believ- 
ers’ baptism. Calvinism went so far as to regard the citizens of a na- 
tion as members of the Kingdom of God and interpreted transgression 
of a law as not merely a crime against the state but an offense against 
God. All the members of a church must obey God, Congregationalism 
proclaimed. And the Baptists sing in all keys that there is no baptismal 
regeneration. ‘Theoretically, theirs is a church composed only of bap- 
tized and twice-born believers. 


All allusions to the Providence experiment agree that the conflicting 
factions generally denied infant baptism. The quantity of water was 
then not in question but to whom the water was applied. 

In 1645, Mr. Williams published a twenty-one page tract entitled 
“Christenings Make Not Christians,” with the sub-title, “A Briefe Dis- 
course concerning that name Heathen, commonly given to the Indians; 

73 William Gammell, Life of Roger Williams, Boston, 1854, pp. 198 ff. 
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as also concerning that great point of their Conversion.” In 1881 
Dexter recovered its text. In this monograph, Williams leaves no 
doubt regarding his idea of church membership. 

In summary, his argument is that the true followers of Jesus are 
the only people of God. All other people whether civilized or un- 
civilized, Protestants or Catholics, are heathen. The principal anti- 
Christian abominations are false conversion and false constitution. By 
the latter he means national churches, false ministries and false min- 

: istrations of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, administrations, and excom- 
“munications. The American Indians are less sinful than Europeans 
because they have not sinned against the gospel light. Catholic con- 
versions are monstrous and inhumane because coercive and mass. 

Williams boasts that he could have converted all the Indians of New 
England to an anti-Christian conversion, that is, to observe the Sab- 
bath, to receive a “baptism or washing though it were in rivers (as 
the first Christians and the Lord Jesus himself did),” to attendance 
upon stated church meetings, maintenance of priests and forms of 
prayer, and the whole form of anti-Christian worship in life and death. 
Precise external conformity to the prescriptions of religion does not 
constitute conversion. 

What, then, is true conversion? Williams answers the question both 
negatively and affirmatively. Conversion is not: 1. A conversion of 
a people from one false worship to another false worship; 2. A mix- 
ture of the worship of the true God with false gods; 3. Exchange of 
true worship for a false worship; 4. Some external submission to 
God’s ordinances upon earthly respects; 5. Coercion by “force of arms 
and swords of steele.”” Conversion must be altogether voluntary. Force 
was the method of Nebuchadrezzar and is the way of the Beast. Force 
means blood-shed. Jesus never compelled to worship. In religion the 
principle nec cogit nec cogitur holds. 

Positively, a true conversion must correspond to the primitive Chris- 
tian model. Preachers who can prove their commission by Jesus, sent 
or authorized preachers, alone may make disciples and “baptize or wash 
them into the name or profession of the holy Trinity.” True conver- 
sion also consists of the “turning of the whole man from the power 
of Satan unto God.” Conversion signifies “a new creation in the soul.” 
It also denotes a new life—‘visibly it is a turning from idols not only 
of conversation but of worship to the living, and true God in the ways 
of his holy worship appointed by His son.” 
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Knowing the way of salvation, was not Mr. Williams under obli- 
gation to seek and secure true conversions? Why did he abstain from 
this evangelization? His apology for his failure so to act consists of 
these points: 1. His knowledge of the language of the Indians was 
not adequate “properly to present the gospel” to them; 2. A mission- 
ary requires “a word, a warrant and commission, for matter and man- 
ner, from God himself.” He was inwardly restlessly dissatisfied in 
“divers main particulars,” such as, must not Christ defeat anti-Christ 
first; must not Zion and Jerusalem be rebuilt and re-established before 
the gospel is preached to the rest of the nations? Can there be preach- 
ing without true sending?7® Where do the power and authority now 
lie? Matthew 28 shows that only Christ had the power and author- 
ity to send men to baptize. Therefore, true baptism ended with the 
apostolic age. If God desired baptism renewed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, would he not give a special sign? Hence, His people can only 
fall at the feet of the Lamb in penitence and shame and wait.” 

Roger Williams held that a true church was composed of members 
who had repented, whose sins had been forgiven, who had become 
properly baptized, and who properly worshipped. But he was in doubt 
as to whether such a true church actually existed. He rejected infant 
baptism but after July, 1639, wondered whether believers’ baptism 
could be validly administered. Theoretically, he was at this point a 
Baptist ; practically, he was a Seeker. Individual “Waiters” might ac- 
cidentally attend an open forum on religion; they could not consistent- 
ly listen to an unauthorized preacher. Organization and collectivism 
of any sort are foreign to religious anarchists. The church for Roger 
Williams was visionary speculation, not historic reality. A Christian- 
ity composed of Seekers would be completely Utopian. 


15. Calvinism 


The Westminster Confession of Faith, 1647, is a monument to Cal- 
vinism. It emphasizes particular predestination, limited atonement, 
total depravity, irresistible grace and perseverance of the saints: 


“Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all abil- 
ity of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation; so as a 
natural man, being altogether averse from that good, and dead in 
sin, is not able, by his own strength, to convert himself, or to pre- 
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pare himself thereunto,” (Chapter IX, 3, quotations from Schaff’s 
Creeds of Christendom, Vol. III). 

“By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men . . . are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. 

“Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, be- 
fore the foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal 
and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure 
of his will, hath chosen in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of 
his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or 
good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing 
in the creature, as conditions, or causes moving him thereto; and 
all to the praise of his glorious grace. 

“The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor . 
and wrath for their sin to the praise of his glorious justice,” 
(Chapter III, 3, 5, 7). 

“All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those 
only, he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, effectually 
to call by his Word and Spirit, . . . taking away their heart 
of stone, and giving unto them an heart of flesh; renewing their 
wills, and by his almighty power determining them to that which 
mw Crear A 1). 

“As for those wicked and ungodly men whom God, as a right- 
eous judge, for former sins, doth blind and harden, from them he 
not only withholdeth his grace, whereby they might have been 
enlightened in their understandings and wrought upon in their 
hearts, but sometimes also withdraweth the gifts which they had, 
and exposeth them to such objects as their corruption makes oc- 
casion of sin; and withal, gives them over to their own lusts, the 
temptations of the world and the power of Satan; whereby it 
comes to pass that they harden themselves, even under those 
means which God useth for the softening of others,’ (Chapter 
V, 6). 

What escapes many American church historians to say nothing of 
the general run of the churches is that American Congregationalism 
adopted the Westminster Confession of Faith long before American 
Presbyterians did. It is even less known that the London Baptist Con- 
fession of 1689 was largely directly copied from the Westminster Con- 
fession, differing of course in the definition of the church and sacra- 
ments and hymn-singing, and is also dependent upon the Savoy Dec- 
laration. And the Philadelphia Baptist Confession is the London 
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Confession slightly modified. This means that American Baptists 
have generally accepted the Calvinistic pattern. Bacon describes them 
as holding to a “Calvinism exaggerated to the point of caricature.” 

The logical religious counterpart of the covenant principle of the 
church is the compact theory of the state. It was not accidental that 
the divine right theory of the state yielded to the compact view in New 
England, that the Pilgrims in 1620 covenanted and combined them- 
selves together into a civil body politic, that the inhabitants of Con- 
necticut in 1639 “associated and conjoined themselves to be as one pub- 
lic state or commonwealth.” 

The experiment in Rhode Island at some time or other also yielded 
a compact: ; 


“We whose names are hereunder, desirous to inhabit in the town 
of Providence, do promise to subject ourselves in active or pas- 
sive obedience to all such orders or agreements as shall be made 
for public good of the body in an orderly way, by the major con- 
sent of the present inhabitants, masters of families incorporated 
together into a town fellowship and others whom they shall admit 
unto them only in civil things.” 


And the ultimate logical outcome of the compact theory of the state 
was democracy. It was a long time ere it came. 

One of the pioneers in ushering in soul liberty and separation of 
church and state was Roger Williams. But, strange to relate, these 
emphases in his case were not related to political theory but to religious 
conviction. Why should every man have a right freely to decide 
whether he desires to be religious or irreligious? Why should “a per- 
mission of the most paganish, Jewish, Turkish, or anti-Christian con- 
sciences and worships be granted to all men in all nations and coun- 
tries?” 8° Because it was the will and command of God. God had by 
irreversible decree made it necessary for some men and women to be 
Roman Catholic, others Anglican, still others Congregationalists, still 
others Mohammedans, still others Jews, still others agnostics and athe- 
ists. But finite man must not become so presumptuous as to attempt 
to alter the decision of God. Since man has been predestined to be- 
lieve as he believes, it is sin against God to coerce conscience. Can a 
person change his convictions just because a magistrate threatens him? 

78L. W Bacon, A History of American Christianity, New York, 1897, p. 223. 
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Verily, verily, the use of violence in religion is both rank hypocrisy 
| and daring presumption. Williams’ Calvinism drove him toward soul 
liberty. He insisted upon separation of church and state because he 
believed in the doctrine of election. 

Beecher was not far astray when he pointed out that 


“Calvinism has done what no other system of religion has ever 
been able to do. It presents the highest human ideal to the world 
and sweeps the whole road to destruction with the most appalling 
battery than can be imagined. . . . Man is on the march toward 
eternity—who shall dare to fetter such a being? Hinder him not 
or do it at the peril of your own soul. Leave him free; meddle 
not with him or his rights. No hand is to be laid crushingly upon 
a creature who is on such a race—a race whose end is to be eter- 
nal glory, or unutterable woe forever.” ® 


16. The Ordinances 


Baptists have generally interpreted baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
as ordinances, not as sacraments. Ideas of sacramental grace are re- 
jected as gross superstition and apostasy. 

Baptism has not been regarded as a source of moral regeneration 
or on the other hand as an optional rite. It has been maintained as of 
divine and apostolic appointment. John’s baptism is defined as Chris- 
tian baptism. Preparation for baptism involves repentence, forgive- 
ness of sins, regeneration. Baptism is the external declaration of what 
has occurred inwardly. Its form is immersion: 


“By the persons being put into water was lively represented 
the putting off of the sins of the flesh and being washed from the 
filth and pollution of them; by his abode under it, which was a 
kind of burial into water, his entering into a state of death and 
mortification, like as Christ remained for some time under the 
state or power of death . . . and then by his emersion, or ris- 
ing up out of the water, was signified his entry upon a new course 
of life, differing from that which he lived before.” ® 


The Lord’s Supper commemorates Christ’s death and any doctrine 
of the real presence is repugnant to the Baptist conscience. Com- 
munion “exerts no moral efficacy upon the soul.” It is to be cele- 
brated by the local church meeting as a body in one place. Most Bap- 
tists most of the time have been close communionists because fellow- 
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ship with the unimmersed would constitute a recognition of their in- 
fant baptism as valid. To put it another way, Baptists have held that 
only Baptist churches are true churches. 

Before the recent intensive study of the mystery cults, Baptists had 
established a rather good case by their appeal to the New Testament 
for the symbolic nature of the ordinances. Now, alas, historical scholar- 
ship admits the presence of sacramentalism in the New Testament. 
The plain implication of passages such as I Corinthians 11:27ff and 
15:29 cannot any longer be denied. The historicity of Matthew 28:19 
has been called in question.®* 

Roger Williams was baptized as infant and as adult and repudiated 
both of his baptisms. Apparently he did not participate in a com- 
munion service for over four decades. Baptists who regard him as 
in agreement with their teaching concerning the ordinances must ap- 


prove both rejection of baptism and refusal to attend the communion — 


service. 


Moreover, a form of apostolic succession lurked in the dogmas of 
Roger Williams so that valid baptism depended not upon the attitude 
of the candidate but upon the appointment of the administrator. It 
was something like “alien baptism” if the administrator could not 
trace a line to Jesus. And since no one could, true baptism had lapsed 
with the apostolic age. One may admire the honesty of Mr. Williams 
without approving his point of view. He was a sacramentalist. Bap- 
tist successionists ought to follow him in becoming Seekers. 


How different was the attitude of Mr. John Spilsbury, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in London! 


“Because some think to shut up the ordinance of God in such 
a strait, that none can come by it but through the authority of the 
popedom of Rome; let the reader consider who baptized John the 
Baptist before he baptized others, and if no man did, then whether 
he did not baptize others, he himself being unbaptized. We are 
taught by this what to do on the like occasions. I fear men put 
more than is of right due to it, that so prefer it above the church, 
and all other ordinances ; for they can assume and erect a church, 
take in and cast out members, elect and ordain officers, and ad- 
minister the supper, and all anew, without looking after succes- 
sion, any further than the scriptures; but as for baptism, they 
must have that successively from the apostles, though it comes 
through the hands of Pope Joan.” ® 
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In the earliest Baptist churches, the administration of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper was not limited to officers or ordained men.® 


17. Soul Liberty and the Separation of Church and State 


An impartial outsider has borne this witness to the Baptist theory 
of the separation of church and state: 


“Other sects, notably the Presbyterians, had been energetic and 
efficient in demanding their own liberties; the Friends and Bap- 
tists agreed in demanding liberty of conscience and worship and 
equality before the law, for all alike. But the active labor in this 
cause was mainly done by the Baptists. It is to their consistency 
and constancy in the warfare against the privileges of the power- 
ful “Standing Order’ of New England, and of the moribund es- 
tablishments of the South, that we are chiefly indebted for the 
final triumph in this country, of that principle of the separation 
of church from state which is one of the largest contributions of 
the new world to civilization and to the church universal.” ® 


That great historian, Lord Acton, was also of the opinion that the 
principle of soul liberty is the “secret essence of the Rights of Man 
and the indestructible soul of Revolution.” 

The conflict with the nationalistic theory of religion was bitter. Luth- 
er, who in 1520 had argued for the universal priesthood of believers 
and the right of the individual church to appoint its own pastor, less 
than a decade later was accepting and urging the principle of the union 
of church and state. The religion of the prince was to determine the 
religion of his subjects. A state church came to be regarded as funda- 
mental to the nation’s well-being. The same nationalistic ideal was in 
style in England and in America also. In his “Election Sermon” 
preached at Boston on May 3rd, 1676, Mr. Hubbard said: 


“Tt is made by learned and judicious writers, one of the un- 
doubted rights of sovereignty to determine what religion shall be 
publicly professed and exercised within their dominions. Why 
else do we in New England that profess the doctrines of Calvin, 
yet practice the discipline of them called Independent, or Congre- 
gational churches, but because the authority of the country ts per- 
suaded, that is most agreeable to the mind of God?” ®? 


The Baptists hurled themselves against this well-held line. Only 
after a long and intense struggle was the principle of religious liberty 
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written into the American Constitution. In England, it was 1813 ere 
the Unitarians were enfranchised; 1829, ere the Catholics; 1858, ere 
the Jews; and 1888, ere the atheists secured the same rights. 

Although Roger Williams was occasionally accused of acting con- 
trary to his ideal of complete soul liberty,®* on the whole he pursued 
this end with unwavering constancy. It was “the radiant pole-star of 
his hopes and aims.” 

“This principle of the supremacy of conscience, the underived 
independence of the soul, now so familiar and well understood, 
was, in the age in which he lived, a startling paradox, and, in the 
judgment of his contemporaries, ‘prolific only of evils both to the 
church and the state. He alone conceived it in its true import 
and application, and he fearlessly announced it as an elemental 
truth in morals. . . . To set it forth, to vindicate it from the 
persecutions with which it was assailed, to rescue it from the sel- 
fish ends to which it was perverted, this was the noble mission of 
his life, to which he sacrificed comfort and ease, and all his hope 
of worldly preferment.” °° 


Referring to the sufferings of Dr. John Clarke and Mr. Obadiah 
Holmes for liberty of conscience, Mr. Williams wrote to Governor 
Endicott: 

“Be pleased then, Honored Sir, to remember that the thing 
which we call conscience is of such a nature, especially in Eng- 
lishmen, as once a pope of Rome, at the suffering of an English- 
man in Rome, himself observed that although it be groundless, 
false and deluded, yet it is not by any arguments of torments 
easily removed.” 


The political and ecclesiastical radicalism of Roger Williams marks 
him as a twentieth century man. A seducing teacher, he held might 
yet be an obedient civil subject. An unbelieving magistrate might ad- 
minister the law more ably than a believing magistrate. Religious 
faith, worship, order, discipline and polity are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil power. The worship and institutions of religion should 
be maintained through the contributions of the members of the church- 
es and not by governmental support. All types of religious bodies, 
Christian and extra-Christian, have equal rights before the law. Like- 
wise, the individual, whether Catholic, Calvinist, Arminian, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, agnostic, atheist, has the right to elect heaven or hell as 
his destiny. Only when the overt acts of an individual or a religious 
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) society infringe upon the civil peace has the state the right and duty to 
intervene. 

Roger Williams fought for individualism and internationalism in 
religion. And the late eighteenth century at last annulled the Puritan 
verdict “if any man after legal conviction shall have or worship any 
other God but the Lord God, he shall be put to death.” Religion as 
service, character, enlightened spiritual, ethical and social living is the 
goal of the world that is. That the efforts of Roger Williams con- 
tributed to this happy result cannot be successfully denied. 


18. The Findings 


The immediate connection between Roger Williams and the Bap- 
tists is exceedingly tenuous. He was for a few months associated with 
a group of men and women at Providence who in some way were in- 
volved in activity which finally issued in the origin of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Providence. He repudiated not only his first baptism 
as a child but also his second baptism at Providence as an adult. From 
all indications this Providence rebaptism was not by immersion. Yet 
the mode of this rebaptism is of slight consequence since, from 1639- 
1683, Roger Williams was not only out of fellowship with the Provi- 
dence church and every other New England church but also definitely 
called in question the entire proceeding of Holliman and himself. His 
firm belief that true baptism had ceased with the apostolic age con- 
verted him into a Seeker or Waiter. He rejected the principle of the 
covenant origin of the church and leaned toward apostolic succession. 
But the succession had ceased in the remote past. He believed that a 
Christian church should be composed of believers only. The only 
difficulty was that he also believed that the true church came to an 
end with the age of the apostles. The church for Roger Williams was 
a glorious vision. He was a biblicist and a thorough-going Calvinist 
who throughout his American period fought for the ideals of religious 
liberty and the separation of church and state. 

Some Baptists of the past and of the present have had some kinship 
of spirit with Roger Williams. But all those of any nation, race or 
creed who have refused to employ or to endorse the method of coer- 
cion in the affairs of the spirit, who have fought for individualism and 
democracy and internationalism may also claim Roger Williams as 
spiritual ancestor. Roger Williams cannot be copyrighted by any de- 
nomination. He belongs to humanity. 

Finally, Baptists who can swallow Roger Williams ought not to 
choke on twentieth century Baptist variation. 


SECURITY THROUGH ADVENTURE’ 


FrANK OTIs ERB 


HROUGH the centuries two contrasting approaches to life have 

been in almost constant evidence and conflict. One is the attitude 
and often the conviction that to achieve life’s higher values security is 
the prime essential. The other attitude or conviction is that the real 
goods of life are to be obtained only through adventure. 


The Quest for Security 


The former approach, while undoubtedly consonant with the inertia 
of human beings and in harmony with a certain temperament, is 
grounded in considerations far more rational than mere inertia or tem- 
perament. The experience of the ages as represented by folklore 
abounds in counsels to refrain from questioning or tampering with 
the wisdom of the past. Tales of the distresses and disasters which 
have heaped themselves upon innovators are found in every language. 
Severe penalties are often meted out in primitive societies to those who 
disregard or violate the prescriptions and tabus or even the ordinary 
customs of the tribe. The very existence of the clan is felt to be at 
stake. Long after beliefs utterly at variance with the practices have 
been inwrought into the thinking and customs of the tribe, many of 
these older mores and precepts remain and reduce the possibility of 
creative adventure to a narrow margin. Security through the fol- 
lowing of the old ways is a commonplace in the folklore and custom 
of all people. Those who are impatient of “the dead hand of the past” 
as evidenced in these will do well to recognize that while much of it is 
merely dead weight, at least a fraction and perhaps a considerable pro- 
portion of it has a real value for the present, though our reasons for 
esteeming it may be radically different from those of other days. It 
cannot be dismissed with a contemptuous wave of the hand. 

A second ground for valuing security is stated in the adage that we 
had better let well enough (often it should read, bad enough) alone. A 
survey of the past reveals so many periods when things have been as 
difficult as they are today, if not incredibly worse, that we ought to be 
thankful that circumstances are as favorable as they are. A fear of 
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the ill results that may conceivably come to pass if we begin to tinker 
with accepted beliefs and achieved organization causes uneasiness and 
suspicion. Humanity seems to have a marvelous recuperative capa- 
city, and recovery from other situations, apparently disastrous, augurs 
well for its ability to recover from our present distress. The unknown 
looms as a terror upon the horizon of our imagination. The diffi- 
culties attendant upon a reconstruction of one’s beliefs, and even more 
of our actual living, are sharply in the mind of those who have passed 
through such a Slough of Despond. We are told that basic attitudes, 
convictions, and conventions are so hard to come by and take so long 
to produce, that an entire generation will be in hopeless confusion if 
we attempt fundamental changes. Habits of thinking and the com- 
mon stock of ideas and ideals, by which groups hold together and move 
together, are the product of centuries and millenniums ; they represent 
the wisdom of the ages and must not be rudely disturbed. A man 
without a basic faith and a group without established mores are a 
man and a group weakened in all essential respects, ready to fall a 
prey to any determined individual or minority group either within or 
without the community or nation. 

A third line of reasoning asserts that the desire for security is un- 
doubtedly one of the inborn urges of human, as well as of sub-human, 
nature. Professor W. I. Thomas, in his well-known analysis of human 
wishes, insists upon this as one of the four elemental urges of life. 
The wish for security is part of our inmost being. 

Moreover, the desire for security and the dread of insecurity, while 
doubtless rooted in original human nature, have often been strongly 
reinforced by unfortunate personal experience. Psychiatrists dealing 
with far-reaching psychic disturbances, and mental hygienists dealing 
with problem children and problem adults, have discovered that a vast 
array of mental ills and behavior difficulties have their beginning in a 
sense of insecurity as one of the more important of the dynamic caus- 
es. “The child has a right to a sense of security” has become a slogan 
with social workers. Assuredly, those whom the hard conditions of 
life have deprived of firm standing ground, and who in consequence 
have come to feel themselves adrift in an unfriendly world and an un- 
friendly universe, make up a large proportion of those who think of 
security as a near approach to heaven. 

In addition to all this, we are told that a sense of security is the only 
solid foundation for the maintenance, diffusion, and advance of cul- 
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ture. In times of insecurity, men’s energies are devoted to a frenzied 
endeavor merely to live, and they are left with scant time or inclination 
to develop the higher life. Culttiral gains need quiet in order to their 
consolidation and transmission. And the cultural achievements of the 
past are so vast and so valuable that they are abundantly worthy of 
being preserved and handed down. 

Thus inertia, temperament, folklore, the fear of the unknown, per- 
sonal experience, history, psychology, and culture all appear to sus- 
tain the contention that security, or at least a feeling of security, is a 
primary necessity. In every phase of life personal, economic, social, 
political, we find this demand. The field of religion is no exception; 
indeed, one might almost say that here if nowhere else, the desire for 
security is a basic motive. “I would do anything to save my soul’— 
the words of a young Catholic woman—reflects not merely the teach- 
ing of the Church but the strength of its appeal to the individual. 
While our modern thinking usually interprets the word “soul” by the 
word “personality” or “self,” nevertheless the basic appeal is still the 
same wish for personal security. Illustrations of this appeal to and 
desire for personal salvation are so common that each can easily supply 
his own. Even when this desire is overlaid by other factors, not sel- 
dom by way of compensation, or by the deliberate endeavor to subdue 
it, the urge to security is still present and active. 


The Lure of Adventure 


In spite of all this, there has continually been such a thing as ad- 
venture. Mary Antin, a Russian Jewess, brought up in the strictest 
sect of her faith, secretly carries a handkerchief on the Sabbath and 
discovers that God does not strike her dead for bearing a burden on 
the sacred day. Other children, brought up to believe that serious re- 
sults would follow the neglect of bedtime prayer, nevertheless try it 
out, and so far as they can see, nothing untoward happens. The ex- 
plorer, the pioneer, the adventurer, are motivated by the same eager- 
ness for the thrill of the untried and unknown. Often, perhaps usu- 
ally, they have gone forward with fear and trembling, but they have 
gone forward. Sometimes they have dreaded lest perchance they have 
left God behind. They have been warned of dangers, distresses, and 
even disasters, and not seldom these have overtaken them. Neverthe- 
less, they go on, and those who do return become the pathfinders of 
the race. All this is as true of reflective thinking and religious ex- 
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perience as it is of voyaging, scouting, and exploring. In every realm 
of life the lure of adventure leads into untrodden ways and over un- 
chartered seas, and by the maps and charts of the pioneers, their suc- 
cessors travel to new conquests of the world and of life. 

Is not the lure of adventure merely an appeal to foolhardiness and 
recklessness? Many have thought so. Nevertheless, this “wish for 
new experience” as Professor Thomas calls it, is as basic in human 
nature as the wish for security. It appears in many forms, all the 
way from curiosity and the desire for sensational thrills to the scien- 
tific passion for discovery and “Everyman’s” search for God. In 
some degree it is found in us all. Kipling expresses it in “The Ex- 
plorer:” 


Till a voice as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 

On one everlasting whisper day and night repeated—so: 

“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the ranges— 
Something lost behind the ranges, lost and waiting for you. Go!” 
So I went, worn out of patience. 


Even the ultra cautious man bears witness to this desire in his eager- 
ness to hear the experiences of the adventurer, and mingled with it 
is something of envy, something of sympathy, much of respect. In 
an unguarded moment, he may even say to himself, “I might have 
been that man.” So much is this the case that those who would have 
their children and young people walk in the well-trodden ways, seek to 
keep them from the influence of that which is different. ‘“Good” Cath- 
olics are not supposed to attend Protestant services, and vice versa; 
“sood” Fundamentalists seriously question whether it is right to listen 
even over the radio to a liberal preacher; books with a questionable 
theology are tabu on the tables of the orthodox. Yet always the urge 
to new experience is present and active. Indeed, the intensity of one’s 
opposition is often the measure of repressed desire. 

The varied expressions of the urge to new experience constitute the 
methods by which are achieved the creative steps in the world’s progress. 
Curiosity is the primary method by which children learn. “How can 
I ever learn anything if I don’t ask questions ?” inquired one indignant 
maiden, in a situation which can easily be imagined. This desire is 
the creative and re-creative factor in art: when old artistic types and 
methods grow stereotyped and deadening, a new type arises which at 
first is anathema, then is endured, and finally assimilated. When the 
religious experiences of the group become unsatisfying, artificial, and 
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apart from life, then arises the prophet who has discovered or is eager 
to discover a better way. The prophet is stoned; later, a splendid 
monument is erected to his memory, and the time is ripe for a new 
prophet with a deeper and more comprehensive vision to challenge 
heroic souls to a new enterprise. Thus this wish for new experience 
is the creative and re-creative aspect of the life of man. It is the fresh- 
flowing stream from beneath the throne of God, and it alone can 
cleanse and release the damned-up waters of the past. 


Life is Adventure 


The very process of life itself is adventure. Life has a way of 
pushing us out from our pleasant anchorages upon new voyages to 
unknown destinations. While the psycho-analytic contention is fan- 
tastic that the birth cry is a protest against being compelled to leave 
a safe and comfortable haven and a parasitic existence, the fact is that 
birth sends us forth into a new and untried world. Henceforth, the 
process of growing up is from one angle simply that of moving from 
one type of experience to another type of experience. Out from the 
home we go to the Kindergarten, an institution only one remove from 
family life. Then step by step we go to the Elementary School, to 
Junior and Senior High School, to College and/or vocation. Each 
step takes us further from the careless freedom of infancy to the re- 
sponsibility of maturity. Inner urges and outer circumstances lead 
us to love, marriage, and parenthood. Nature leads or drives us 
along to middle life, old age, and eternity. We cannot stay if we 
would. Here and there is a person who refuses to go forward will- 
ingly, or who is held back by fond but foolish parents or “friends ;” 
but he is likely to pay a heavy penalty in later maladjustments—mal- 
adjustments in health, in personality, in marriage relations, in voca- 
tion, in social life, in religion. 

On the other hand, those who go forward willingly and intelligent- 
ly, who expect that each new experience is likely to be “some gay, ad- 
venturous, lovely thing,” find life increasingly rich and rewarding. 
They anticipate new views at each turn of the road and are not dis- 
appointed. To be sure, they regret, sometimes intensely, the lessening 
or loss of earlier values, but in the sunshine of each new day and each 
new experience, they find values previously unknown and often quite 
unsuspected. It is possible of course, to expect of life experiences 
which may never come to us, and be bitterly distressed because of it. 
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It is great gain to learn early that no man may dictate in any complete 
fashion to life. The limits of our personal determination are narrow, 
though the results are broad enough. Life reveals what is involved in 
an experience only as we live it through. However, to meet each new 
phase of living expectantly and intelligently, permitting life itself to 
show us what each experience is and what it may mean, believing even 
when we cannot see that it is somehow good, using our best wisdom to 
comprehend and appreciate and act, this is the way by which we shall 
make life good indeed. Even death, met as a friend, is disarmed, and 
the unknown future is on the way to being conquered. The fear of 
the unknown is discovered to be a figment of the imagination, for the 
courageous and expectant facing of the future discovers each new ex- 
perience to be usually kindly and beneficent. While it is true that not 
every adventure spells advance, that not every experiment results in 
fruitful experience, it is equally true both that no clinging to the past 
enables us to lay hold of the future, and that on the other hand an eager 
and intelligent attitude to the morrow and the days that follow not only 
conquers difficulties but transforms them into friendly helpers of our 
progress. 

Our discussion thus far seems to have brought us to an impasse. 
The quest for security and the quest for new experience appear equally 
well founded. The reasons on each side are equally valid. Apparent- 
ly we must hold to both. If however we hold both, we cannot long 
keep them apart from each other, being at one time cautious and con- 
servative, at another time courageous and progressive. The water 
tight compartment theory of life is not tenable. When these two atti- 
tudes clash, as clash they will, the consequences are likely to be disas- 
trous. We are compelled to seek a solution that will do justice to both 
these aspects of our inner life, a solution which will logically and in- 
evitably lead to both security and adventure. 

The real problem involved for most people in achieving security is 
that of method: how may security be attained? Without thinking 
much about it, or perhaps like Newman wearied by the conflict, many 
have fallen back upon the conception that security is best obtained 
through authority or stability; through authority when our living and 
thinking are built upon official pronouncement; through stability when 
we accept things as they are as roughly equivalent to things as they 
ought to be, or when we accept the familiar as less to be dreaded than 
the unknown. 
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God the Great Innovator 


Because all security must finally root in God, or if we prefer it, in 
the very nature of the Universe, both of these points of view assume 
that on the whole God is Himself satisfied with things as they are. 
But is God satisfied with things as they are, and with the basic un- 
derstandings and appreciations at which we human beings have arrived? 
This is an assumption to be challenged. Whether we look at the phys- 
ical universe, or the biological world, or human history, or human 
thinking, we discover everywhere a God who is continually doing a 
new thing. 


As the astronomer reads the story of the physical universe, it is a 
story not only of constant change, but as the greatest minds conceive 
it, one of emergent evolution. 


As the biologist studies the origin and development of life he sees 
protoplasm taking on greater complexity and higher organization, at 
times under the pressure of the environment, but not seldom under 
the pressure of an inward urge. There is such a thing as variation, 
and variation is the emergence of a new something. 

Human history cannot be read, so our historians maintain, as the 
cyclical reproduction of the past, but as the appearance and develop- 
ment of factors not to be entirely explained in terms of that which is 
chronologically prior. Apparently there are such phenomena as creative 
epochs and creative individuals, and behind them a continually cre- 
ative God. 

Human thinking, too, in every field constantly strikes out in new di- 
rections. New syntheses involve elements which may have been un- 
known or overlooked in the past, or, what is equally common, factors 
which have emerged in the on-going of the world process. 

In a word, the God who is over all and in all and working through 
all is continually doing a new thing, and security is to be found only 
in going forward with him. We shall not find security through au- 
thority: only God has the wisdom and beneficence which this requires ; 
there are reasons and to spare for discounting any human claim to 
omniscience or perfect love. We shall not find security through un- 
changing stability: the world changes; God fulfils himself in many 
ways; new occasions teach new duties. To think otherwise is to live 
in an imaginary world. 

On the other hand, the desire for adventure cannot be our only 
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motivation and guide. God who is our life is indeed the God of the 
; future and of the present, but also he is the God of the past, and has 

revealed himself through the stimulation and guidance of countless ad- 
) ventures of the human spirit. We must study the present and esti- 
mate the future not alone in terms of a Utopian dream, though al- 
ways the vision must be among our most treasured spiritual resources. 
Always, too, we must see these in the perspective of the past, and 
with the poise and balance which the sense of the past can alone give. 

But if over against both these partial outlooks, either of which may 
easily claim the pre-eminence, we take our stand upon the principle of 
security through adventure with God, the double quest becomes one. 
Our inner life becomes unified, coherent, serene, confident, courageous. 
In addition, we shall feel a thrill comparable to that of the religious 
pioneers of the past. We shall strike hands with the great prophets 
of Israel. In our measure, we shall share the experience of Jesus 
when he said, “My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” We shall 
stand with Paul and all those who in every century have dedicated 
their lives to the fulfilment of the challenge, “Thy Kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth.” 


Religion an Adventure with God 


The individual religious life can be satisfying and fruitful only as 
it is progressive and adventurous. Christian preachers have always 
rung the changes upon such texts as these: Push out into the deep; 
He that saveth his life loseth it, but he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it; Leaving behind the rudiments, let us go on unto full ma- 
turity ; Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; Not that I have already attained but I follow after that 
I may attain. The personal religious life at its best is always a great 
adventure with God. 

And herein the individual has found his security. Every pastor, 
every sincere Christian, has always known that to rest satisfied with 
one’s attainment is to be in peril. Smug and complacent self-content 
is a sign of decadence. Genuine and wholesome religious life is ever 
a progressive and adventurous experience. 

Equally there must be progress in our conception of what consti- 
tutes religion. Religion as worship is a principle and a practice which 
is both fruitful and abiding. Religion as the relation of the individual 
soul to God is also 2 permanent value. Religion as ethical living has 
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likewise come to stay. Religion as loving service will never be out 
of date. Have we here the whole of religion? When truly religious 
persons like John Howard and Elizabeth Fry discover that God is in- 
terested in prison reform; when a splendid personality like Shaftes- 
bury awakens to the conviction that God is concerned for the inarticu- 
late toilers; when a bishop seeks to do God service by securing free- 
dom for the slaves; when great Christian bodies come to feel that uni- 
versal free education is the divine will—in the words of Oliver Crom- 
well, “Call you these bare events?” 

Or on a wider view, suppose we should come to see with an eminent 
historian that the widespread religious revivals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury issued in the far-reaching social reforms so characteristic of the 
nineteenth century, what shall we say is God’s definition of religion? 

Or going further, when souls under the leadership of the Spirit of 
God have the insight thrust upon them that from time to time what 
is needed is not reform but reconstruction, shall we be dismayed and 
draw back? By what right may we assume that God has said all that 
he has to say or done all that he would do? God has continually been 
over-riding our neat definitions and formal boundaries. And why 
should we postulate that God has spoken only to a particular group? 
He has spoken to and through the Hebrews; has he not also spoken 
to and through the Greeks? and the Romans? and the Teutons? and 
the Persians? and the Chinese? and the sages of India? How other- 
wise are we to understand our own Scriptures? Listen to Amos: 
“Are not ye as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of 
Israel? saith Jehovah. Have I not brought up Israel out of the land 
of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from 
Kir?” It was of a Roman centurion that Jesus declared, “I have not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel.’””’ To another Roman centurion 
Peter said, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of him.” 

Our God is the living God, the on-going God, the God of all man- 
kind and of all the ages. And if God is going on, genuine security is 
possible only by adventuring with him. 

But how are we to know that a particular new departure, whether 
in our thinking or our ethics or our social organization, is of God? If 
it is true that not all change is progress, that not every adventure is 
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an adventure with God, by what test may we know whether we are 
moving forward with him? 


In the field of social relationships we have recently been reminded 
that orderliness is not comprehensive enough to be the basic construc- 
tive principle either for social guidance or for our thinking. Orderli- 
ness may be a step toward the goal, it is doubtless necessary in order 
to reach the goal, but it is not the goal. 


Nor is justice sufficiently comprehensive, for even if we achieved 
complete justice we should still not have the Kingdom of God. Long 
ago Micah declared that justice is not enough, but that to it must be 
added kindness and a humble walk with God. Justice is essential, but 
it is not the final criterion by which we may know that our adventure 
is an adventure with God. 


Love the Touchstone 


From the Christian point of view, the answer lies in full sight. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” so said Jesus. “Love is the fulfilment of the law,” declares 
Paul. “He that loveth is born of God and knoweth God,” says John. 
In a word, the Kingdom of God is a realm of love, of intelligent, ap- 
preciative, effective good will. Our final test whether the adventure 
is a forward movement with God is this: Does it make for universal 
brotherliness? Does it make for good will in all human relationships? 
Does it make for enlarged and deepened human welfare? 

The Christian thinker will bring his new insights to the bar of this 
constructive principle. Christian feeling will find here its challenge, 
its standard, and its test. Christian action will be motivated and 
guided by this same ideal. Ultimately we seek a world order in which 
love is regnant. This is the mind of the Master. This is the great 
adventure in which God is himself engaged. There is no hope of 
genuine and enduring security for an individual, for industry, for fi- 
nance, for a nation, or for the world, except by sharing this divine 
adventure. 

Security through adventuring with God and Godlike men in ways 
of a broadening and deepening brotherliness—this is salvation for an 
individual, for an institution, for the world. Security but not ease. It 
is a costly way, but it is the one right way, the way to personal con- 
quest, the divine path to the triumph of the Kingdom of God. 
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George Holmes Howison: Philosopher and Teacher. John Wright 
Buckham and George Malcolm Stratton. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1934. Pp. xiii+418. $2.50. 


It is most fitting that the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Professor Howison, and the fiftieth of his coming to the University 
of California, should witness the publication of this memorial volume. 
Nor could he have been more fortunate in those to whom this labor 
of love has fallen, Dr. John Wright Buckham, of the Pacific School 
of Religion, and Professor George Malcolm Stratton, his former col- 
league in the Department of Philosophy of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Each of these collaborators knew Howison intimately through 
the years of his later prime and to the end of his career. 


Howison was pre-eminently a teacher. As such he made a very 
positive impression upon the men who studied with him and upon his 
younger colleagues. Among his pupils who attained eminence in the 
field were Mezes, McGilvary, Rieber, Stuart, Henderson, Lovejoy, 
and Bakewell. He did not found a school, and those who accepted 
his philosophy in all its outlines were, perhaps, comparatively few. 
But his austere intellect challenged everyone to rethink his own phil- 
osophy in the light of considerations essentially in keeping with the 
Great Tradition. 

Strongly influenced, as he was, by Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz, Kant 
and Hegel, Howison was original to a degree in his thinking. His 
pluralistic personalism was at bottom an ethical system quite as much 
as a metaphysics. Indirectly he made a marked contribution to per- 
sonalistic theism. Although he was not primarily interested in theol- 
ogy as such, God was in all his thought. He had been trained, indeed, 
for the Christian ministry, but never qualified. The partial list of ref- 
erences to Howison in philosophical publications which is appended 
to the text of the memorial volume indicates how widely influential 
he was and is with a great body of thinkers. 

The two parts of this work show remarkable discrimination on the 
part of the collaborators. The biographical sketch is an interpreta- 
tion rather than a chronicle, and yet, at the end, one has gained a mov- 
ing impression both of the man and of the course of his life. Howison 
may well prove an encouragement to those who find doors closed 
against them. Already recognized as a man of parts, a teacher of dis- 
tinguished ability, it was not until he was past middle life that Cali- 
fornia opened to him his real door of opportunity. The various se- 
lected writings including the second half include not only those which 
made Howison most widely known, such as “The Limits of Evolution,” 
but also certain not less penetrating discussions prepared for a more 
limited audience. Although one would have characterized Dr. Howison 
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as teacher rather than as writer, the list of his published writings em- 
bodied in the Appendix runs to nearly a hundred titles. 
Henry Burke Robins. 


Makers of Christianity. Shirley Jackson Case. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1934. Pp. xii+240. Selected bibliography. 
Index. $2.00. 

Of late there has been a distinct revival of interest in Christian bi- 
ography. Makers of Christianity meets this demand. 


In the form of biographical studies the dean of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago undertakes the difficult assignment of nar- 
tating the story of Christianity from Jesus and Peter to Boniface and 
Charlemagne. To write the history of eight centuries of the Christian 
church in two hundred forty pages is no slight achievement, but to tell 
it interestingly, popularly, with little use of technical phraseology and 
without sacrificing historical perspective or dependability is an ex- 
traordinary triumph. 
: In the absorbingly fascinating earlier chapters the author introduces 

his readers to the more recent solutions of problems associated with the 
: beginnings of Christianity. Justice is done to the rdle played by Peter. 
: Christianity appears in a variety of patterns at its origin. Paul is 
reached by way of Jerusalem, Peter, Stephen and Antioch and is cor- 
rectly described as to “a considerable extent the creator of a new form 
of Christianity.” 

The drama moves on as the “early builders of a Christian society,” 
“the protagonists of a Christian culture,” “the architects of an imperial 
church,” “the Christian luminaries in a darkening age,” “the statesmen 
of western Christendom,” and “the leaders on new frontiers” come 
successively upon the stage. If you skip Ignatius; Justin, Cyprian, and 
Origen confront you. If you dismiss Constantine; Ambrose, John 
Chrysostom, Jerome and Augustine challenge rereading. If Leo the 
Great frightens you, Benedict of Nursia and Boniface may appeal to 
you. You are searching for reliable biographical data: try these il- 
luminating summaries. 

Naturally, limitations were placed upon the bibliography, yet we 
missed mention of Hans Lietzmann’s Messe und Herrenmahl and 


Georg Gruetzmacher’s Hieronymus. 
Cor. M: 


Chinese Ethical Ideals. Frank Rawlinson, M.A., D.D. Peiping: Col- 
lege of Chinese Studies, 1934. Pp. 128. 

In this volume, the Editor of The Chinese Recorder and “The China 
Christian Year Book,” himself an alumnus of Colgate-Rochester, sur- 
veys the field of Chinese ethics, formulating in eleven brief chapters, his 
analyses of its main features. Dr. Rawlinson has made extended use of 
source material, combining therewith a considerable canvass of cur- 
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rent Chinese attitudes and opinion. The result is a work which should 
have great value for both the general student and the missionary. 
“8 H.Bi 8. 


La Splendeur de Vivre. Robert Farelly. Lens: Edition de La Solid- 
arite Social, 1934. Pp. 192. 


Pastor Farelly offers us in this little volume 188 brief meditations, 
each a printed page in length, each based upon a verse or a phrase drawn 
from the Old Testament. The meditations are arranged in the succes- 
sive order of the Scripture references, beginning with Genesis 1:1 and 
ending with Zechariah 9:12. They were in fact, the author tells us, 
written without any pre-established plan. They are not exegesis or 
commentary in the ordinary sense. None the less, these daily readings 
have a freshness of conception, a vitality and suggestiveness which lift 
them above the ordinary run of devotional literature. 

H. Ba. 


Sermon Hearts From the Gospels, Compiled by William H. Leach, 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1934. Pp. 328. $2.00. 


What is modern Preaching? The publishers answer the question by 
producing this volume. There are one hundred fifty outlines of about 
six hundred words, by some hundred and ten preachers of the English 
speaking world—the single exception noted Karl Barth. The outlines 
are extensive enough to carry the “gist” of the sermons, the indices are 
convenient and complete, and if such a thing as “striking an average” 
were possible in the field of preaching, this book well represents that 
quality.—one would say a rather high average. 

D. 


Harper’s Monthly Pulpit, New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 


This series continues to maintain a high standard and to arouse wide 
interest. It is hardly possible to conceive of a more effective way of 
presenting representative preachers. Volumes fifteen to twenty-five 
are by the following: W. Douglas Mackenzie, Bernard Iddings Bell, 
George Stewart, Henry Sloane Coffin, Burris Jenkins, Frederick B. 
Fisher, Ivan Lee Holt, Charles E. Jefferson, William Pierson Merrill, 
and Oswald W. S. McCall. | Js Se st 


WHITHER? * 
Which Will Be the Way Out of Today’s Economic Muddle? 


1 ANARCHISM— 
100% individualism and aboli- 
tion of all restraint and law. 


2 SocraLism— 
Common ownership of means of 
production and exchange. 


3 ComMUNISM— 
Economic planning. 
State ownership of means of 
production and exchange. 
Takes product of labor from 
worker and then rations his 
livelihood to him. 
Dictatorship of party group. 


4 Fascism— 
Economic planning by dictator- 
ship of an individual. 
Ignores consent of governed. 
At the expense of political free- 
dom makes for economic ef- 
ficiency. 


5 CapiraALIsM— 
Private ownership with inade- 
quate social responsibility. 
Orderly political but disorderly 
econonomic relationships. 


6 OrperLy SocreTy— 
Private ownership 
and maintained for 
welfare purposes. 
Measured by “human welfare,” 
take the best of each of the 
above and create orderly eco- 
nomic relationships by plan- 
ning. 


established 
human 


Assumes saintly inno- 
cent citizens. 


Assumes that men will 
work from a sense of 
altruism. 


Assumes gratis labor 
for the good of soci- 
ety, contributed with- 
out thought of re- 
ward. 


Assumes that people 
are incapable of self- 
government. 


Overstressed profit, in- 
dividualism, rights, 
competition and pro- 
duction. 

Has failed to secure 
fair distribution and 
social justice for 
masses. 


Basis—proven experi- 
ence, creative attitude 
and constitutional code 
for capital, manage- 
ment, labor and public, 
recognizing that where 
law ends tyranny be- 
gins. 

Goal—economic  secur- 
ity and comfort for 
the masses rather than 
economic power and 
luxury for a favored 
few. 


Possible only when all 
follow philosophy of 
Jesus. 


Rest on compulsion. 
Sacrifice individual 
for group. 


No protection against 
tyranny. 

Cannot permit dissent- 
ers or critics, 


Blending of initiative, 
reward and liberty. 
Can function without 
lock step thinking. 
Can permit dissenters 
and critics. 

Rest on constitutional 
guarantees. 


* Living Together in a Machine Civilization, Samuel S. Wyer, p. 46, by permission 


of the author. 
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